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ORDO SABBATI SANCTI 


Inserts for Altar Missal’ 


A. DE OFFICIO DIVINO 


Public Tenebrae of Holy Saturday are not anticipated the previous 
evening, but are to be said on Saturday morning. In Lauds and Minor 
Hours: after the Christus factus est the Pater noster is said silently, the 
psalm Miserere is omitted, and the following prayer is immediately 
added: 

Concede, quaesumus, omnipotens Deus: ut qui Filii tui resurrec- 
tionem devota expectatione praevenimus; eiusdem resurrectionis 
gloriam consequamur. (And silently:) Per eundem Dominum. 

Vespers are as on Maundy Thursday, except: (1) Antiphon for first 

salm: 
, Hodie afflictus sum valde, sed cras solvam vincula mea. 

(2) Antiphon for Magnificat: 

Principes sacerdotum et pharisaei munierunt sepulcrum, sig- 
nantes lapidem, cum custodibus. 

After the antiphon is repeated, the Concede prayer as above is im- 
mediately added, and thus Vespers are concluded. 

Compline is not said. Nor are Matins of Easter, since the Vigil is 
today’s night office. Abbreviated Lauds are sung after holy Communion 
as part of the Vigil Mass. The Easter office begins with Prime. 


B. DE VIGILIA PASCHALI 


Il. The Blessing of the New Fire. As formerly, but only the 
first prayer, Deus, qui per filium . . . is said. Celebrant then sprinkles 
the fire with holy water, silently. A server puts some blessed coals in 
the thurible; the celebrant, with the usual blessing, adds incense, and 
silently censes the new fire. 


*Last year a number of pastors were unable to celebrate the Easter Vigil because 
they could not obtain a copy of the rite for altar use. A similar situation may occur 
this year. The Vatican Press has reserved to itself the exclusive right to publish the 
official text. These four pages are intended, therefore, merely as a service to pastors 
who would otherwise have to forego the Vigil. Presupposing our EASTER VIGIL 
booklet, they contain in summary fashion the new rubrics, and all the changes in 
the text and rite necessary for celebrating the Easter Nightwatch. 


* 
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ll. The Blessing of the Easter Candle. The Deacon (or 
acolyte) holds the Candle, on which the Celebrant cuts, first a cross 
between the holes destined for the “nails,” then the first and last letters 
of the Greek alphabet above and below the cross respectively, and 
finally the numerals of the current year in the angles of the cross, say- 
ing in a loud voice: 

(1) Christus heri et hodie (while cutting the vertical line of the 
cross ) 

(2) Principium et finis (while cutting the horizontal line) 

(3) Alpha et Omega (while cutting the Greek letters) 

(4) Ipsius sunt tempora (while cutting the first numeral ) 

(5) et saecula (the second numeral ) 

(6) Ipsi gloria et imperium (the third numeral) 

(7) per universa aeternitatis saecula. Amen. (the fourth numeral). 


The Celebrant then thrice sprinkles the grains of incense with holy 
water, censes them thrice, and places them in the holes prepared in the 
cross, saying aloud: 


(1) per sua sancta vulnera 
(2) gloriosa 

(3) custodiat 

(4) et conservet nos 

(5) Christus Dominus. Amen. 


The Deacon (or acolyte) gives a small candle lighted from the new 
fire to the Celebrant, who with it lights the Easter Candle, saying: 


Lumen Christi gloriose resurgentis 
Dissipet tenebras cordis et mentis. 


Then the Celebrant blesses the Easter Candle with the following 
sung prayer: 


Dominus vobiscum . . . 


Oremus. Veniat, quaesumus, omnipctens Deus, super hunc 
incensum cereum larga tua benedictionis + infusio: et hunc noc- 
turnum splendorem invisibilis regenerator intende; ut non solum 
sacrificium, quod hac nocte litatum est, arcana luminus tui admix- 
tione refulgeat; sed in quocumque loco ex huius sanctificationis 
mysterio aliquid fuerit deportatum, expulsa diabolicae fraudis 
nequitia, virtus tuae maiestatis assistat. Per Christum Dominum 
nostrum. R. Amen. 


























ill. The Procession. As in the Easter Vigil booklet. After the 
third Lumen Christi . . . , the Candle is placed on its stand in the 
middle of the choir. Taking the Missal, the Deacon (Celebrant) goes 
to the foot of the altar and asks the blessing for singing the Exsultet: 
“Iube, Domine, benedicere . . . ,” as formerly. Then he places the book 
on the lectern, covered with a white cloth, and facing the Candle, with 
altar to the right. He censes first the book, and then the Candle, walk- 
ing around the latter. 


IV. The Easter Song. The Exsultet is sung straight through, 
without any of the former breaks or interruptions. Instead of the for- 
mer text praying for the Emperor (immediately after the prayer for 
the Pope and Bishop), the following prayer for civil authorities is 
added: 
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Respi-ce et-i-am ad e- os, qui nos in po- te-sta-te re-gunt, et i-neffa-bi- 
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li pi- e- ta- tis, et mi- se- ricordi- ae tu- ae mune-re, di-ri-ge co-gi-ta-ti-o-nes 


e- o-rum ad iusti- ti- am et pa-cem, ut de ter=-re-nma o-pe-ro-si- ta- te ad cae- 






































lestom pe-tri- am perve-ni- ant cum omni po- pu- lo tu-o. Per e- undem Doni- num 














nostrum Ie-sun Chri-stum Fi- li- um tu- um: Qui te-cum vi- vit et regnat in wu- ni- 
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ta- te Cpi- ri- tis Sancti De- us: Per omni- a sae- cu-la saecu- lo- rum, Amen. 








V. The Four Lessons. The Celebrant in violet stole and cope 
now reads the lessons from the Missal, placed as for the Exsultet. If 
a lector reads, the priest with ministers and people sit and listen. Of 
the former twelve “prophecies,” only Nos. 1, 4, 8 (of which the former 
first sentence is omitted, the lesson now starting: In die illa . . . ), and 
11, with their respective “tracts” and collects, have been retained. At 
the end of each lesson, all rise; after the Oremus, the Deacon ( Priest ) 
says Flectamus genua and all kneel for about the space of an Our Father 
in silent prayer, until the Deacon (Priest) bids them rise with the 
Levate; the priest then chants the collect. 

















VI. The Litany: First Part. The invocations up to Propitius 
esto . . . are intoned by two chanters, or by the priest kneeling at the 
foot of the altar, while all respond. No duplications. All kneel. In the 
meanwhile, all is made read :o the blessing of the water, which will 
take place in medio chori, before the Easter Candle, so that all may 
see. (If there is no blessing of water, the renewal of baptismal vows 
now follows immediately. ) 


Vil. Blessing of Water. After the Collect Omnipotens sem- 
piterne Deus, adesto . . . the rest follows as formerly. If there are 
candidates for baptism, these are now baptized. Then the water des- 
tined for the font (i.e., into which the oils have been poured ) is carried 
in solemn procession to the font (the Candle remains in its place), 
while the tract Sicut cervus is sung. Having poured the water into the 
font, the priest chants the Collect Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, re- 
spice . . . , and censes the font. All return to the sanctuary. 


Vill. Renewal of Baptismal Vows. Celebrant in white 
stole and cope puts incense in thurible, censes the Candle, and, either 
from pulpit or from sanctuary, proceeds with the renewal of baptismal 
vows, as in the Easter Vigil booklet. Thereupon he sprinkles the people 
with the newly blessed Easter water. 


IX. The Litany: Second Part. If invocations are sung by 
chanters, priest and ministers go to sacristy to prepare for Mass; other- 
wise the priest sings invocations from foot of altar. Meanwhile, the 
Candle is placed at Gospel side of altar, the candles on altar are 
lighted, and the altar may be decorated with flowers. 


X. The Mass. As in Missal for Holy Saturday, except: 


(1) The Judica psalm and all prayers at foot of altar are omitted. 
The priest ascends the altar, kisses it, etc. 

(2) All repeat after Celebrant the triple Alleluia following the 
Epistle. 

(3) After the ablutions, Lauds are chanted as given in the Easter 
Vigil booklet. Having intoned the Benedictus antiphon, Et valde mane, 
the priest puts incense into thurible and censes the altar. When the 
antiphon has been repeated, he chants Dominus vobiscum . . . and 
the prayer Spiritum nobis, Domine . . . as in the Missal. 


(4) The Last Gospel is not said. 
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VOLUME XXVII, NUMBER 5 APRIL, 1953 


OUR DAY’S WORK 


HE work of the Christian is to imitate and to carry on 

the life of Christ. The public life of Christ has of course 

many messages for the layman, but its principal refer- 

ence is rather to the life of Christ’s priests, who are 

charged to carry on His ministry and the work of the 
priesthood as exercised in the last three years of His life. Even 
though the laity have their part to play in this ministry, the part of 
Christ’s life which is the most important for them is imitation of His 
hidden life in Nazareth, of which the Holy Spirit is content to tell us 
that “He went down with them to Nazareth and was subject to them.” 
Admittedly, “they” were the two holiest people He had created, but 
nevertheless they were His creatures and subject to all a creature’s 
limitations; and it was to the lesser of the two, the man Joseph, that 
He was primarily subject. 

This model, this example, this headline, set before us, has nothing 
of the spectacular, nothing of the extraordinary about it. It is ordi- 
nary, it is obscure, it is laborious. There is nothing therein to make 
the headlines — even those of the Catholic weekly press. There is 
nothing startling or record-making in it of corporal penance, of en- 
durance, of extraordinary prayer or asceticism. How disconcerting 
it is when set beside the ideals that are so often set before the laity 
when they seek guidance in their search for God — for holiness, and 
for perfection! 

Prayer, penance, mortification, and the corporal works of mercy, 
are undoubtedly good things. And the “detaching” process of what 
we might call the negative exercises of asceticism have a very im- 
portant part to play in the pursuit of holiness. But one sometimes 
gets the impression first of all that the really important part of the 
spiritual life is all “don’t” rather than “do”; and, secondly, that the 
spiritual life is confined to various exercises which in no way include 
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the ordinary things of life — the working and playing which take up 


so much of our time. 

Admittedly the ten commandments are rather negative in their 
wording; but when our Lord was discussing the commandments, the 
summary He authorized as the principal and complete way of life 
was: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart and 
thy whole soul, with all thy mind and all thy strength,” and the 
second commandment was to love one’s neighbor as one’s self. There 
is nothing negative about that! The negative precepts of the deca- 
logue are rather means to carry out that very positive command. 

In regard to the apparent exclusion of ordinary work and play 
from the program of the spiritual life and the path to perfection, one 
can, perhaps, understand the mistake. The most perfect state of life 
in the Church is the religious state, which is characterized by a with- 
drawal from the world and a concentrating of one’s powers on exer- 
cises of piety and good works. This exclusion of “the world” suggests 
that the ordinary work of the world is — if not an obstacle — at least 
of no positive value for the spiritual life. 

Now this is a capital error, and one which, at the moment, is 
fraught with danger. If we withdraw the works of ordinary life from 
the influence of Christian ideals, we abandon the whole field of 
ordinary activity to the enemy, who at the moment is ready to take 
over control in the highly organized and diabolically efficient form 
of Communism. It is essential at the moment that Christianity show 
its competence to include every single act of man except sin. 

Granted that there are texts of Scripture which the devil could cite 
to his purpose; one text of St. Paul is sufficient to repel him: “All 
whatsoever you do in word or in work, do all in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, giving thanks to God and to the Father by Him” (Col. 
3:17). And St. Paul goes on to enumerate various activities of ordi- 
nary life, of husbands, of wives, of masters, of servants, and summing 
all up by saying: “whatsoever you do, do it from the heart, as to the 
Lord, and not to men: knowing that you shall receive of the Lord 
the reward of inheritance. Serve ye the Lord Christ” (3:23, 24). 

The significance of these texts is all the greater since they follow 
on and form part of a very energetic exhortation to “other-worldli- 
ness.” At the beginning of this third chapter of his epistle to the 
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Colossians, of which we have just quoted the end, St. Paul writes: 
“Therefore if you be risen with Christ, seek the things that are 
above; where Christ is sitting at the right hand of God: mind the 
things that are above, not the things that are on the earth. For you 
are dead; and your life is hid with Christ in God” (Col. 3:1-4). So 
that these ordinary things have their part to play even in the pursuit 
of the most sublime holiness. 

Their place and value will perhaps be more clearly understood 
and appreciated if we recall the duties of religion and of fraternal 
charity. The very first of the ten commandments reminds us of our 
duty to God: “I am the Lord, thy God, thou shalt not have strange 
gods before me.” We too often forget that our first duty is towards 
God rather than to our neighbor, that the value of our acts in God’s 
sight is what matters, rather than their utility for us or for our 
neighbor. 

The Jews were reminded of this great truth in their sacrifices, for 
they were bound to offer to God the first fruits of their flocks and 
their fields; and the frequent sacrificial destruction of things that 
could be useful to themselves or others, as an act of worship of God, 
tended to maintain a true perspective. Our modern mind is very 
utilitarian; most of us would easily imitate and make our own the 
protest: “Wherefore this waste?” Why are not these things sold and 
their value given to the poor? What is the use of all these sacrifices 
of men and women in the direct service of God—why do they not 
spend their time in doing good? 

The virtue which is exercised in acts of divine worship is the virtue 
of religion, and this is the most important of the moral virtues. These 
acts of worship are deprived of their meaning if our attitude of mind 
and heart do not conform to them. And the whole burden of worship 
is the assertion of God’s magnificence and of our acceptance of all 
He ordains for us. His ordinances for us are made known to us in 
many ways, but our ordinary work, the satisfaction of all the needs 
of our human nature, are all part of His plan for us, and the fulfilling 
of this plan can and should be part of our service of Him. We have 
all to earn our bread in some way or other; this is a divine prescrip- 
tion. Our acceptance of it, and our cheerful performance of it, is 
something He wants and something which pleases Him. 
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Our Lord's first utterance on entering into the world was to protest 
that He came to do the will of God; afterwards He was able to assert 
with infinite truth, that He always did the things that were pleasing 
to the Father. Both of these statements covered all He did in Naza- 
reth. The ordinary things of the ordinary life, submission to lawful 
human authority, are some of “the things that are pleasing to the 
Father,” and in doing them we are doing the will of God. 

It should indeed be remembered that our Lord’s life and death 
were fashioned according to the divine Will not by direct or extra- 
ordinary intervention, but rather by human agencies, and these often 
by no means worthy ones. The place of His birth was a result — hu- 
manly speaking — of an imperial decree in regard to the census. His 
flight and residence in Egypt was, it is true, arranged by angelic 
intervention, but such interference from above was rare and the 
most important acts of His life — His passion and death by which He 
redeemed the world—were the result of the machinations of His 
Jewish enemies and the unlawful proceedings of a Jewish high priest 
and a Roman ruler. 

Doing one’s job, then, is doing the will of God. One can, of course, 
to some extent choose one’s job, just as one can make many other 
choices in one’s life. But as long as we are at this particular work, it 
can be God's will for us. God often wills that we ourselves should 
make our own choice, but He expects us to let that choice be guided 
by the principles He has laid down for us, and by the particular 
graces and suggestions He offers us in each individual case. 

Many who wish to do God's will worry too much about what they 
should be doing, rather than about how they should be doing it. 
For our interior attitude is all important. If we love God we will 
accept the dispositions of His Providence in our regard. In particular 
we will accept the hand He has dealt to us, our self, our abilities, our 
disabilities, our circumstances, our health, and all the things that so 
many rebel against. Having chosen our job, we will do it cheerfully, 
accepting all its difficulties, being patient in all the trials that it 
causes, and submitting to all lawful authority. 

To what extent one should submit to unlawful authority, or rather 
to the abuse of lawful authority, is not an easy question to answer in 
a general way. Prudence is a virtue, and prudence is necessary here. 
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Our Lord was not always just passive. But the injustice of the imposi- 
tion does not mean that we shall always refuse to accept it. 

Further, we must recognize our duty to society. In our highly com- 
plicated organization of today, it is not always easy to see in what 
way one’s work helps our neighbor, but for all that, it has a social 
bearing. We here come to an important point. Social and economic 
organization today is so complex and so interdependent, that the 
co-operation of all is more than ever necessary. So much so, that if 
some ideal does not cause the members of society to look beyond the 
limits of their own self-satisfaction and act “socially” —that force 
must be used to make them do so, as is being done in Russia and her 
confederate satellites today. Granted that this whole question is one 
which involves many problems, but to give guidance in such cases is 
what the ministers of the Church are for. By taking counsel, a Cath- 
olic can determine what he should do, and will always be able to do 
the will of God. 

As we have said, the important thing is our attitude. The love of 
God must be the inspiration of all our works. That love of God must 
be nourished and developed by the sacraments, by prayer and by 
reading. In particular the Mass must take its place as the center of 
our life. 

In that sublime sacrifice we protest to God our willingness to sub- 
mit to His will as His Son did. Our day’s work must be done as a 
fulfilment of this offering. There is no use in assisting at Mass on 
Sunday, and grumbling at God’s will when we meet it in our work 
on the other six days of the week. Our patience is the evidence of 
the sincerity of our sacrifice. There is of course a place for other 
exercises, but our ordinary life must be given its proper part in our 
service of God. All lawful power is from Him, and even unlawful 
power is exercised by His passive permission. In all we do we have to 
imitate the example of Christ who “was subject to them,” and by 
accepting the will of God, we shall live in union with Christ in our 
hearts, for He too, in partnership with us, will always do the things 
that are pleasing to the Father. 

M. Evcene Boytan, O.C.S.O. 





THAT ELUSIVE COMMODITY — ART! 


T MAY be due to my addiction to a dynamic concept of religious 
art that the editor of Worsuir has asked me for my views on 
this and related subjects. And since any reference to a dynamic, 
living concept of art at once conjures up the bogey of modern 
art, with all its imagined connotations, the recent controversy 

centering around Roman documents on art has confused the issue. 
It is such a simple matter that I will begin by going back to the days 
of my apprenticeship as an office boy draftsman in the offices of 
Catholic architects, in New York and Boston. 

It should be axiomatic that anyone who wishes to devote his life 
to the architecture and the arts at the service of the Church needs 
a reserve of optimism and a nature bubbling over with daily renewed 
hope. He must not take life, at least his own part in life, too seriously 
and he must be able to shake off his daily wonder at the curious 
habits of those in whose wisdom he was once tempted to place his 
unbounded faith. In time, if he sticks to his early intentions, he will 
develop the hide of a rhinoceros and the “soul” of a gazelle; otherwise 
he may develop into the proverbial stuffed shirt, with attendant ul- 
cers, without having been able to accumulate the necessary compe- 
tence to enjoy the soothing effects of an annual Florida vacation. 

So, back to the days of my youth. Those days are sufficiently remote 
to indicate that the office boy of that era was, in truth, an office boy 
and not the junior executive he has become in the present set-up. 
Came the day when the boss gave me the job of tracing the founda- 
tion plan of a new church which, if done well and according to simple 
instructions, would produce the first floor plan of the building. At 
last I had my foot on the first rung of the architectural ladder and | 
labored diligently to do my very best. 

One day the job was done. The kind words of my chief emboldened 
me to go a bit further with the plan and I asked whether I could not 
indicate on the plan the pews, the altar and all the sanctuary fur- 
nishings, the baptismal font, the confessionals, etc. My first surprise 
— and I am still surprised in the same way today — came when I was 
told that the altar could not be indicated because the pastor had not 
yet purchased it. 

Those were the days, remember, when a new church was a throw- 
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back to the great ages of Faith; it was either romanesque, gothic, or 
renaissance. In many offices of the day the “design” boys were divided 
into groups, each expert in the ways and byways of a particular style, 
and when a new job was rumored along the office grapevine the first 
question was: What style does the client want? The reply would 
filter through to the proper group and another still-born infant was 
on the way. Those were the days of the cafeteria idea of architecture: 
a little bit of buttressing (of course, steel columns could be depended 
upon to hold up these buttresses! ); a soaring vault of plaster which 
could later be decorated with the usual joint lines and “gothic” sten- 
cils. Even then I had an idea that the reason for a church building 
was the altar and not vice versa and [I still entertain that notion! Well, 
since Father X had not purchased the altar there was nothing to be 
done and my career was stymied for some time. My interest in things 
liturgical dates from that moment. 

Fifteen years as a draftsman have taught me most of the tricks 
of the trade and twenty years as secretary of the Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety have taught me a few more. But even all the hurdles engen- 
dered by those tricks have not made a pessimist of me; on the 
contrary, I now have more faith in the possibility of raising the 
standards of religious art all along the line. 

Here are some of the hurdles. First, the one which refers to the 
necessity (!), the desirability (!) of “giving the people what they 
want.” I have attended meetings of the pastor, the architect and an 
“art” member of the parish. By “art” member I mean one who has 
seen a few European cathedrals, has bought postcards illustrating 
great works of art of the past, and then returns to his native haunts 
as an expert. He has read Henry Adams’ Mont Saint Michel and 
Chartres; books by Ralph Adams Cram; possibly Dr. James J. Walsh’s 
Thirteenth, Greatest of Centuries. 

After a bow to the platitude “we want the best we can get,” these 
three stalwarts agree that each is, of course, aware of where the best 
can be found but — and what a but that is—“we must not force our 
ideas on the people,” etc., etc.! It seldom occurs to them that their 
function is to lead or that the people — that mythical unknown quan- 
tity — might well have ideas, and better ideas, on the subject at hand. 
The result of these inner deliberations are then predicated on the 
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lowest common denominator and all is done in the name of prudence, 
that is to say, timidity. 

There are two general types of architects involved in these affairs. 
We find the enthusiastic newcomer, full of zeal and with the convic- 
tion that he can give the Church the best that is in him (I am on his 
side); then we have the battle-scarred practitioner who began his 
career much like the enthusiastic newcomer but whose successive 
disillusionments lead him to accept the path of least resistance (I 
sympathize with him.) The end result of such deliberations are 
known to all who have seen the creations that dot the land in this, 
and other, countries. 

Another hurdle is centered on the activities of the various diocesan 
committees, whether they deal primarily with finances, or whether 
they are concerned with the material aspects of the job at hand, or 
even if they are aware of artistic and liturgical matters. But here I 
am on the doorstep of the Ordinary and I leave this topic to be dis- 
cussed at another time. 

A third hurdle would deal with the relations between artist and 
potential client. And here I find myself on the doorstep of the church 
goods fraternity, whose activities during the past century are, in a 
way, responsible for the existence of the Liturgical Arts Society. A 
very ticklish subject. It has long been my contention that it is useless 
to say that all will be well if those who claim they can improve the 
level of religious art at the service of the Church can meet the price 
levels established by the church goods people. That is not possible 
nor is it necessary. As a matter of fact, the question is complicated 
by the fact that the church goods prices should be much lower and 
the artist’s compensation much higher than it has been up till now. 
But that’s another story. The way out of this financial dilemma is 
much simpler, providing, of course, that those who control the purse 
strings are really willing and really want good work. 

The way out further assumes a change of heart, a change of mind, 
and the desire to create an atmosphere in which the competent artist 
will be treated as an artist and a person worthy of proper compensa- 
tion and respect; an atmosphere in which art will be recognized as 
an integral part of the total job and not only as a veneer or an addi- 
tional layer of whipped cream on the lower layer of the building 
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operation. Nor is the financial consideration of such great importance 
if we consider the possibility of putting available funds in different 
pockets and perhaps eliminating certain elements which, so far, have 
lined certain pockets with ill-gotten gains. 

For example: a parish church is designed along norms no longer 
valid but which, in times past, required a great deal of decoration — 
either in painting or sculpture. This is no longer possible but, in order 
that these mistaken designs be justified, the services of the church 
goods decorator come into play and the resulting mess, further com- 
plicated by union regulations, creates a never-ending demand for 
these same services. It is well-known, and I defy these practitioners 
to prove me wrong, that the average church decorating job is done to 
last a decade or so; the necessities of the business set-up of these 
firms demand a turnover each decade and so the parish is shouldered 
with continuing expenses which could be eliminated, or at least 
lessened, if a more sensible approach were appreciated, understood, 
and accepted. 

The sensible approach would be for the owner and his architect 
to integrate the artistic elements at the very beginning of operations 
by inviting the artist to sit in on the early conferences, even before 
the working drawings are completed. And these artistic elements to 
be envisaged on the basis of the best talent available — not the cheap- 
est. It can be done, because it has been done. All this would require 
a lengthy explanation, but I would be willing to sit in on any major 
operation — even a small one—in any diocese, and thrash out this 
matter with all concerned. And for a fee, of course! 

This fee business reminds of an excellent and to the point article 
in this magazine. It appeared in the February, 1953, issue and was 
entitled “The Apostolic Itch.” The author, Vincent J. Giese, is, indeed, 
a kindred soul. In alluding to those eager beavers who continually 
prate about the lay apostolate, Mr. Giese remarks: “I can almost hear 
the running commentary on such grand themes as “These people are 
so dedicated,’ or “They carry such a heavy cross,’ or “Their whole life 
is given to the Lord,’ “They really live in poverty.’ And I would almost 
call the police and have the whole crowd arrested for disturbing the 
peace — and I don’t mean Pax.” I wholeheartedly agree with him. 
Nothing is more disturbing and annoying to the artist or those work- 
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ing in the artistic field than these continual allusions to the “work of 
the Lord” or “how you must love your work,” particularly when such 
honeyed comments come from those who continue to feather their 
own nests. These “dedicated” souls are hard-working people who are 
doing a job and earning their daily bread. That’s all. 

The last hurdle has to do with that Don Quixote controversy re 
modern art. Much of the fuss stirred up comes from the fact that too 
many of us continue to refer to the opinions of commentaries on indi- 
viduals, whether in the Church or elsewhere. In the November, 1952, 
Liturgical Arts, I alluded to this subject and I haven’t found any- 
thing else to say about it: “This needless controversy would take its 
proper perspective if we based any discussions on clear definitions. 
The official texts are couched in sufficiently general terms (and we 
should not ask for more) to allow us to work in peace and produce 
an art in tune with our times. Why complicate matters by tilting at 
the windmills of unreasoned prejudices?” In this connection I'll not 
soon forget the efforts of the French delegation at the First Interna- 
tional Congress of Catholic artists, in Rome of 1950 (and why should 
such Tories have come from France? ). They wanted the Congress to 
petition the Holy See to issue strict, definite, and final instructions 
re modern art. Andlone of these instructions, according to the leader 
of this curious group, was to forbid the use of reinforced concrete in 
church building. Fortunately, these eager beavers were snowed 
under by members’of other national delegations — 16 to 45. 

By the way, we might avoid further needless complications in 
semantics if we avoided the use of the word modern and merely 
spoke of living art. That would take the wind out of the sails of the 
timid for, after all, who can object to life? 

So, the problem of religious art is not insoluble. If we want good 
work, we can have it: if we want to commissicn competent and tal- 
ented artists we can do so and we can find them in all parts of the 
land; if we want to avoid the major mistakes of the past, the horrors 
which even now fill too many of our churches, we need only bypass 
those who are responsible for them; if we now accept the necessity 
of paying handsomely for objects of daily use we should not begrudge 
the artist a compensation at least equal to that of the local plumber. 
And so on and on. Maurice LavANoux 
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VOCATIONS, PROFESSIONS, OCCUPATIONS 


HAT are you going to do when you finish school?” 

“Oh, get some kind of a job, I guess.” How many 

Catholic young men and women today give this 

vague and dreary answer to a question which should 

call forth intelligence and heroism, zeal and hope! 

And how many of us who are now parents, even those of us who had 
good Catholic parents and a good Catholic education, look back 
regretfully on many dismal years spent in finding out what our lives 
were for, convinced as we were that since God had not given us a 
priestly or religious vocation, He had no special plans for us at all. 

But it is part of our faith itself to believe that God has a special 
plan, a vocation, for everyone, and that means, for each of our 
children. And it is part of our faith to believe that this plan of His 
for each child is an integral part of His plan for the whole human 
race, for the upbuilding of the whole Mystical Body of Christ to 
its final perfection. Surely, then, one of our main tasks as parents 
must be to give our children a positive and realistic idea of the 
Christian vocation as a whole, and of the various vocations, pro- 
fessions and occupations by which that vocation may be carried 
out by Christ’s members. And we must also do everything in our 
power to equip our children to find out and to fu fill the part which 
God has given each of them in His great plan. 

Obviously, all our home life, all our educstion and training 
should tend to give our children the great plan of the Christian 
vocation —“to know Him and the power of His resurrection and 
the fellowship of His sufferings,” “doing the truth in charity, to 
grow up in all things in Him who is the Head.” 

But even if we teach our children the outlines of this great plan, 
even if we also show it to them in our daily living, our education 
may yet fail of its purpose if we do not give them some idea of the 
various ways in which this great plan actually is to be furthered by 
daily Christian life and work, of how it may be furthered not only 
by a man’s general “state in life,” but by the works of that state 
and, in particular, by the work by which he earns his daily bread. 
For unless God gives our children a clear and early vocation to the 
priesthood or religious life, the necessities of earning a living will 
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face them as soon as their schooling is over. And if we have not 
managed to show them how “real life” and earning a living, in all 
its rightful forms, is meant to be part of the Christian vocation, 
the vision we have tried to give them of God’s plan may well prove 
to be more of a torment than a guide, more a cause of schizo- 
phrenia than of sanctity. And what a waste! 

Let us begin, then, to give ourselves as clear an idea as possible 
of all the rightful forms of human work, of how each of these has 
been “Christ-ened” by our Lord’s own example and by the grace 
He gives us to work in Him and for Him, and of how each is 
meant, in God’s plan to contribute to the building up of Christ's 
Body, to the re-establishment of all things in Christ. For if we 
ourselves can truly see how the work of a farmer, a storekeeper, 
a train-despatcher, as well as that of a doctor or teacher or priest 
can be truly a share in Christ’s Work, then we will be prepared to 
give our children an intelligent and comprehensive idea of real 
life and of the possibilities of their own future lives.’ 

Moreover, if our children really possess the Christian idea of 
work, then they will be able, with God’s grace, to help make sense 
out of life for their fellows in high school or college, in their neigh- 
borhood or place of work, at that most trying and difficult age 
when one wants the best but is learning to expect the worst. What 
a marvelous opportunity for charity this would be, were more 
Catholic young people trained to take advantage of it! 

If we consider human nature, then, in the light of Christian 
teaching, we see that God made men as incomplete creatures, 
needing each other’s services and many kinds of material and 
spiritual goods and services in order to exist and grow and perfect 
themselves. We see also that God made men to His image and 
likeness so that they could fulfill each other’s needs and their own. 
As God is our Creator, He made men able to be makers; as He is 
Truth itself, He made men able to be teachers, communicating 
what they learn of His wisdom to each other. And as He is Good- 
ness and Love, the end of all human wills, He made men able to 
rule and guide one another toward the ends of human life. 


*See My Book About God by Julie Bedier (Macmillan) for a wonderful 
presentation for children of different kinds of work as God sees them. 
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VOCATIONS 


The work of mankind, then, consists in one way or another in 
making, teaching and ruling, and, because of the very relation of 
men to God, in the work of uniting men to God, the work of priest- 
hood. Farmers, herdsmen, miners, builders, storekeepers, business 
men —all who work to make or produce or make available goods 
and services—are, obviously, makers, and many of them are also 
rulers of their enterprises and of those who work under them. A 
doctor is a maker of health and a teacher, as his name implies, of 
how to become healthy. A lawyer is (or should be) a maker of 
peace and order and a teacher of how to achieve them. A writer 
is a teacher of some aspect of wisdom and a maker of the story 
or play or poem or article by which he communicates his vision 
to others. 

Now all this four-fold work of mankind was planned by God in 
the beginning. It was made arduous and difficult in punishment for 
original sin, and it has been, obviously, warped and thwarted and 
perverted in many ways by sin and sinfulness throughout human 
history. But it has all now been redeemed and consecrated by 
Christ our Lord, so that men can now, in Him and through Him, 
work as befits God’s children. Our Lord was anointed with the oil 
of gladness of the Holy Spirit at the very beginning of His human 
life, to be the Priest, the King and the Prophet of all mankind (see 
the preface for the feast of Christ the King and the ceremony for 
the consecration of holy chrism). And the great Work which His 
Father gave Him to do of making us all into a kingdom, included 
during His life on earth the ordinary human work of making tools 
and furniture at Nazareth, and of making stories and sermons in 
His public life. 

Since, then, by baptism and confirmation, we share in our Lord’s 
life and His powers, His work and His purpose, we can in very 
truth work in Him, with Him and for Him. We can make the 
work by which we earn our daily bread a part of our Lord’s one 
great work of building up the kingdom of God. 

In the first place, as we all realize from the words of the morning 
offering, because of our share in Christ’s priesthood as baptized 
and confirmed Christians, we can offer our lives and work and 
sufferings to God with Christ’s sacrifice in the Mass. To the degree 
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of our union with Christ in love, whatever we do and suffer be- 
comes part of His perfect offering and so a positive contribution 
toward the more abundant supernatural life, the growth and final 
perfection of Christ’s Mystical Body. 

One of the deepest and most glorious truths of our faith certainly 
is that what is only waste and loss in terms of temporal value- 
mistakes, suffering, failure, and death itself—can in Christ have 
the greatest possible value, individual and social, for all eternity. 
But our attempts to realize this truth should not make us forget 
that ordinary human work which does produce temporal results 
can also have, in Christ, its eternal value. 

No normal man wants to spend his time and strength and energy 
on mere busywork or boondoggling. And normal men resent, at 
least subconsciously, that so-called Christian view of work which 
would make of it only a punishment, or a kind of busy-work to 
keep us out of trouble during our earthly exile. And, if one may 
say so in all reverence, the common notion of the value of making 
the morning offering is that it turns work into a kind of heavenly 
boondoggling, work which people think has no eternal value in 
itself, but, whether it be well or badly done, if we “offer” it to God, 
He will pay us eternal wages for it in consideration of the merits 
of Christ. 

But this is, of course, nowhere near the glorious Christian truth. 
The fact is that all rightful human work which duly satisfies a real 
God-given or God-permitted human need, has the eternal value 
of helping to build up the kingdom of God, the Body of Christ, to 
its full and everlasting perfection.? The City of God is “not made 


with hands,” the houses and statues we make will not last for 


eternity, neither will the books we write, the laws we frame, the 
institutions we establish. But the effects of all these things on the 
human beings who are to be the living stones of God's eternal 
temple will last forever. The way in which a man is fed, clothed 
and housed, the way in which he is taught, ruled and entertained, 
given the tools and conditions under which he himself does his 


2 The “mystique” of work inherent in some forms of Communism is the per- 
version of this truth—which we have allowed to fall into neglect. 
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VOCATIONS 


work, all this affects the quality of his human living (and so of the 
meritorious value of his actions), and all this aids or hampers his 
achieving his final perfection as the unique member of Christ’s 
Body that God means him to be for all eternity. 

When our Lord said: “Whatever you do to these My least 
brethren, you do to Me,” He meant it as a fact, not as a mere 
manner of speaking; for in feeding, clothing, comforting, advising, 
guiding one another, we are actually “edifying,” that is, building 
up the members of Christ’s own Body. 

Only God Himself knows, of course, when and to what extent 
His grace makes up for our mistakes and failures and mis-treatment 
in fulfilling each other’s needs, so that somehow, in spite of all this, 
“all manner of things shall be well” and the perfection of the 
Mystical Body and each of its members finally and beautifully 
achieved. 

But we do know that we will be judged and given our place for 
all eternity on how we have tried to fulfill each other’s needs . . . 
“Come,” or “Go” as we fed, clothed, housed, comforted Him in His 
brethren. And we can easily see that a well-planned and well-built 
house, for instance, contributes to the possibility of men’s living a 
good and Christian life. The lack of proper housing is one of the 
chief occasions of sin and discouragement today; a poorly planned 
and built house is a source of irritation, of waste of thought and 
energy that might have been put into prayer or study or needed 
relaxation or the fruitful service of others. But a house planned 
for the needs of those who live in it and built as well as a house 
can be, conduces to contentment, to hospitality, to good human 
living and so to the more effective service of God and our neighbor. 

Clearly, then, the work of the architect, of the contractor, of all 
the craftsmen who gave their time and strength and skill to build- 
ing such a house, in actual fact contributes objectively to the build- 
ing up of the kingdom of God. So, too, for all other forms of work. 

But if our work is to have such an everlasting value (as well as 
a real temporal value) it must satisfy duly a true human need. 
This means that it must be done both charitably and skillfully, 
so that we try to find out and satisfy our neighbors’ real needs 
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rather than to seek our own gain, and so that we try to satisfy these 
needs as well as possible, rather than try to get away with whatever 
a patron or customer will take. For, obviously, if the work we do 
is actually for the purpose of pandering to our neighbors’ vices, of 
hindering them from leading good lives, it is serving not Christ, 
but the devil. And as we would certainly not offer careless, shoddy 
work to Christ Himself, so neither should we offer less than the 
best we can, or could learn to do, to Christ in our neighbor. 

If we look at the list of the corporal and spiritual works of mercy, 
we see that it adds up to a summary catalogue of human needs in 
an acute form. The only difference, then, for a Christian between 
performing a work of mercy and doing the work by which he earns 
his daily bread should be that he expects no return from the work 
of mercy, while he expects, in justice, to receive from his daily 
work either enough of its products, or a salary or fee or wages 
which will enable him to go on satisfying his neighbors’ needs 
with his own particular skill, and to support his family and bring 
up his children to take their due part in the true work of mankind, 
the work of Christ. 

How fruitful and how wonderful, therefore, every rightful form 
of human work might be! As things are, few others besides priests 
and religious realize that they are co-workers with Christ and that 
their daily work has an eternal value of its own. And so the vast 
majority of Christians have lost the joy of this realization, and, 
what is far worse, have lost the norms of what constitutes true 
and fruitful work. 

Here is one of the chief causes for the desperate state of things 
in the world today. For the Christian truth is only the fulfilment 
and perfection of the true human idea of what work should be, and 
today we have almost completely lost both. While, thank God, 
many a doctor, many a small-town storekeeper or banker, many a 
farmer and craftsman still works primarily for other people’s wel- 
fare, yet in general all kinds of vicious and artificial wants are 
mistaken for true “needs,” the efficiency of machines and not the 
true welfare of the worker or the customer is the norm for what 
should be made, keeping up with or getting ahead of other people 
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are the norms for success, rather than the true service of others. 

Now, surely, it is the full Christian truth about work that we 
must be ready to give to our children. For if they are called to any 
form of lay life, they will have the double vocation of carrying out 
their own daily work as Christians, and of doing whatever they 
can to re-establish their chosen profession or occupation “in Christ,” 
to make it easier for others to work as Christians and to produce 
the full effects of Christian work and so leaven the whole of society. 
Or, if God calls our children to be His priests or religious, a part 
of their vocation will be to teach and lead and guide others by 
work and prayer toward the Christian idea of work. 

The next article in the series, then, will try to offer some concrete 
suggestions as to how we may best communicate to our children 
this Christian view of work and train them to work in accordance 
with it, and how we may help them to find, to correspond with 
God’s grace in, and to fulfill their own vocations, their own special 
share in the one great Work of Christ. 

Mary Perkins RYAN 


“‘Christ lives for God.’ I felt the intensity of this life of Jesus all for God. 
The union of our life with that life is the highest form of perfection. With- 
out Him we can do nothing, but it was just in order to communicate that 
life to us that He came: ‘I am come that they may have life, and may have 
it more abundantly’ (John 10:10). The Resurrection is the mystery of that 
life, and Jesus communicates it to us especially in holy Communion: 
‘Except you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood, you shall 
not have life in you’ (John 6:64). This bread gives life to the world. I have 
felt more and more keenly the desire to associate myself with this divine 
life so that Jesus may be glorified in me. For that is the object of His 
glorified life. ‘He rose again for our justification’ (Rom. 4:25), and He 
continues this action all the time: “Always living to make intercession for 
us’ (Heb. 7:25). This life of Jesus is the love of His Father producing the 
flowering of all the human virtues which are divinized in Him. Here is our 
— (From Abbot Marmion’s diary, in Christ the Ideal of the Priest, 
p. $25. 








LIVING WATER 


ATER in some form is indispensable for life on all 
levels. It cleanses, quenches thirst, refreshes, vitalizes 
and is closely connected with fruitfulness and life. These 
natural qualities account for the rich symbolism early at- 
tached to it and its universal employment in ritual and wor. 
ship, pagan, Jewish and Christian. 

The Bible history of water in the perspective of God’s unfolding 
revelation is full of religious significance. References to it are more 
numerous than to any other natural resource. Water is a favorite 
symbol of the Prophets to describe the messianic age. Waters of sal- 
vation in great abundance are promised for the day of the Messias. 
“You shall draw water with joy from the wells of the Savior,” wrote 
Isaias (12:3). There will be streams brimming with water. In his 
vision Ezechiel sees a stream gushing forth from the new Temple 
of the messianic age, full of swarming creatures and fish, with all 
sorts of trees for food on its bank (47:1-12). The Easter hymn, Vidi 
Aquam, accompanying the distribution of holy water, was inspired 
by this chapter. “I saw water pouring from the right side of the 
Temple (Christ on the Cross) . . .” Unceasingly the Prophets take 
up the theme of abundant waters symbolizing God's great day of 
salvation (cf. Is. 41:18; 44:3; 49:10; 59:11; Jer. 31:9; Ez. 36:25; Zach. 
14:8; etc.). 

The whole mysterious meaning of these predictions can be grasped 
only in the light of the full Gospel revelation. He who came to fulfill 
and not to destroy the Law and the Prophets (Matt. 5:17) applies 
the prophetic texts to Himself, declaring that He is the source of the f 
living water of grace and the Spirit of which the Prophets spoke. At 
Jacob’s well He tells the Samaritan woman, “He who drinks of the 
water that I will give him shall never thirst, but . . . (it)shall be- 
come to him a fountain of water, springing up unto life everlasting” 
(John 4:14). In Jerusalem He invites the thirsty to come to Him. 
“‘If anyone thirst, let him come to me and drink.’ . . . He said this 
of the Spirit whom they who believed in him were to receive” (John 
7:37-39). 

“This is he who came in water (of his baptism) and in blood (of 
the crucifixion), Jesus Christ” (1 John 5:6), both of which flowed 
from His pierced side on the Cross (John 19:34) symbolizing His 
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LIVING WATER 


Church and the seven well-springs of salvation. “Raised up between 
earth and heaven, He offers the saving sacrifice of His life and from 
His breast pierced by the lance pours out the sacraments that are to 
impart to men’s souls the treasures of the Redemption” (Mediator 
Dei, n. 17). The crowning instance of the use of water is the sacra- 
ment of baptism. Here water attains its highest perfection for, joined 
to the sacramental word, it is used as an instrument in effecting our 
death to sin and our rising with Christ to a new Easter life of grace. 
Through it we become partakers of the mystery of Christ’s redeeming 
death and resurrection. 

The beautiful liturgy of water in the Easter Vigil sings the glories 
of the Christian sacrament of water. The Church instructs her chil- 
dren on the whole meaning of water as prefigured in the Old Testa- 
ment, as realized in Christ and in His members. This history com- 
mences with the creation chapter of Genesis, when the Spirit of God 
hovered over the waters like a great bird brooding over its nest 
(Gen. 1:2). The earthly paradise was a well-watered and fruitful 
garden, irrigated by a river, which rose there and branched into 
four streams (Gen. 2:10). These four streams have become in Chris- 
tian tradition the rivers of life flowing from the Cross, from the open 
side of Christ, at which the Church is nourished (cf. the cover sym- 
bol). The Christian sacrament of baptism is seen prefigured in events 
such as the Flood, the Crossing of the Red Sea, the water gushing 
from the Rock. 

The theme of water in the plan of God comes to a fitting conclusion 
in the last book of the Bible, in the descriptions of the heavenly Jeru- 
salem. “Then be showed me a river of living water, clear as crystal, 
which issued from the throne of God and of the Lamb” ( Apoc. 22:1). 
“And let him who thirsts come; and he who wishes, let him receive 
the water of life freely” (22:17). 

Our cover design is a synthesis of the whole Easter mystery of 
Christ dead and risen, now become through the sacramental con- 
tinuance and application of His blessed passion and resurrection the 
inexhaustible source of living water for all His members. Here the 
Christian community has its origin and its common center. “We, 
little fishes, conformed to the great fish (ichthys) Jesus Christ, are 
born in water, and we are safe only if we remain in the water” (Ter- 
tullian, On Baptism 1). MicHaeEL J. Marx, O.S.B. 
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TIMELY TRACTS THE RESURRECTION 


HE paschal feast — or why not call it Easter, like a nor- 

mal citizen—is more than just one feast, or even the 

greatest of all feasts: it is Christianity. This probably 

sounds strange at first hearing. If it isn’t an overstate- 

ment made to startle and to attract attention, what does 
it mean? (Let me admit, at the outset, that this has been said before. 
It was either Odo Casel or somewhere in Maison-Dieu. ) 

History has to be called in for an illustration. Though dates are 
becoming more definite as research progresses, it still does not seem 
that there was any other feast besides the Easter celebration for 
about 300 years after Christ. The feast of the Christians was Easter 
and nothing else. We are not romantic and archaic about this, in 
other words, we are not plugging for a return to this state of affairs: 
for then we might as well go all out and join the Adventists and call 
for a return to the Sabbath. We only think that it is significant. 

At a very dynamic period of Christianity, when essentials alone 
mattered, when the message of redemption was taken awfully seri- 
ously, this message in its concentration was contained in the Pasch, 
the great night. We must remember that it still meant death and 
resurrection in one celebration: there was no Good Friday, Maundy 
Thursday, tenebrae or problems of a-liturgical days: one night-watch 
did the trick. And this without paschal candle and the other more 
elaborate ceremonies. Prophecies, homilies, psalms, silent and “col- 
lected” prayers, baptism, consignation (confirmation) and Eucha- 
rist — from dusk to dawn — that was the “great night,” the mother of 
all vigils. If someone feels that the “primitivity” of this service smacks 
of the primitivity of sectarian services of our own day, he overlooks 
the fact that the very connotation of sectarianism was absent: the 
faith, the discipline were full and unbroken and it was not a shorn, 
reformed and deliberate simplicity. Its formative principle was 
youth, not nostalgia. It was truly anterior and not someone’s idea of 
what was or was not biblical. And its most striking difference is that 
it was based on a deeply sacramental idea. 

Then came the time of development, of the “spread.” For the more 
easy-going Christians after Constantine, this was all much too stern, 
too concentrated. Besides they had “arrived” — no need to skimp, we 
can spread it out and make it visible in detail. The story of this spread 
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THE RESURRECTION 


is still a historical puzzle, although the last few years have meant 
much more clarity than before. Mt. Everest standing alone on the 
seashore would be a terrifying yet wonderful sight; but with Ana- 
purna and a whole chain of competitors shoulder to shoulder and 
foothills fore and aft, it becomes an elevation in a chain and its true 
size is actually dwarfed by association. This is what happened to 
Easter. Lent is the foothills, Pentecost, Epiphany, Christmas are the 
competitors, and the great simplicity, the compactness, the power 
seem to be gone. 

Although the new Easter Vigil is not and does not claim to be a 
restoration of apostolic conditions and can’t even be said to be the 
same as the “golden age” of the liturgy, it will (together with its 
hoped-for companion reforms of Holy Thursday and Good Friday ) 
contribute a great deal to restore what is essential in all of this: the 
appreciation of Christian initiation and its impact on our lives. 

A few years ago, what was Easter for most Catholics? Let us leave 
out such things as the Easter parade and Easter eggs — and not be- 
cause they are damnable or wrong or worldly or pagan, because they 
aren't, in their own place and function. As long as the Easter bonnet 
is not as important as the renewal of the spirit, I don’t see why a 
woman should not make herself look like new, if she is, in her soul, 
and feels like spring. There are drearier subjects than these. What 
was depressing was that for so many Easter meant the end of Lent 
and what goes with it: confession and Communion and an early 
Mass. Along with this went the know.edge that Christ rose from the 
dead. And then, don’t say it, but — “so what?” 

The experience, opus operantis, the lived baptism, resurrection, 
victory was lacking. There was spring outside. There was the labori- 
ous plowing of fast and abstinence, the latter in many ways. There 
were rites of new light and life. There was shout of triumph and joy 
over new life. But who knew it? The objectively effective rite, the 
opus operatum, both natural and supernatural, was there, but for 
whom? Certainly not for the people. Even for the clergy in many 
instances it was but an occasion to make new baptismal water with 
weird and prolix ceremonies. 

Now that the new Vigil, with a few accommodations and adjust- 
ments, has very likely come to stay, it seems so odd that only a few 
years ago one of my Timely Tracts gave rise to disapproving cluck- 
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ing for calling the old way “the neatest trick of the year.” In retro- 
spect it all seems so strange. 

But what is stranger still is that there should be so many who can't 
see it yet and who produce reasons — lucus a non lucendo, or canis a 
non canendo, I fear —why it can’t be done. The reason, e.g., that it 
would mean “missing my Communion two days in a row” comes 
from insufficient use of the reason (or ratio) of Communion itself, 
which in its full meaning is not so much the most noble private devo- 
tion, or work of supererogation, or means of sanctification, but above 
all a manifestation of the Body Mystic, the Church, for whose edifica- 
tion —aedi-ficium, up-building — it was instituted. Communion is 
communal, and never more so than in the great night. I would rather 
ask the Holy See as a privilege to grant the permission of private 
Communion in the morning than have a wave of pious indignation 
on the part of the partially instructed sweep away the great reform. 
The worst thing is that these zealous souls make you look irreligious, 
because they have a spiritual adding machine built in which seems 
to click off Communions with no regard to what Communion is a 
part of. 

But for a short and spicy thing like my Tract this is too subtle and 
weighty a matter. We must not forget that even now, believe it or 
not, one of our leading liturgists was taken to task by someone with 
a degree in theology for disturbing sisters who habitually receive 
before Mass, prepared by meditation, and use the Mass — not what 
the priest performed, but the time he spent on it — on their own kind 
of thanksgiving. Of course you can do that and be holier than a 
missal thumber or large vestment fiend, I have no doubt. But do we 
have to measure it all from the subject? Are the visible things of the 
sacraments arbitrary? Is the opus operantis, the personal assimilation 
of the objective sign, so much negligible bunk? Did Christ accident- 
ally institute the Last Supper, while He might have taken Peter aside 
to tell him to tell the eleven, minus the traitor, how to do it? 

Let us therefore expose our bare souls to the full impact of our 
Nightwatch as a plant is exposed to rain and sun, straining as rational 
beings to absorb its rites, its words, its thought, its emotions accord- 
ing to our nature. All that we have been given again will fill us with 
the Pasch, the rising from sin and darkness into the grace and the 
light of the New Day. H. A. R. 
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LETTERS TO A SEMINARIAN 


EAR JIM:—Some day you may find yourself repeating with 

embarrassing glibness your favorite quotation from holy 
Scripture. It will sound not only familiar but hollow. That may 
happen to you, but it need not. 

Did it ever occur to you how few passages from the Scriptures 
you actually know? They are ones you heard over and over again 
as a boy in your parish church, along with one or two meaningful 
ones you discovered during your enquiring days in college, and 
then perhaps another half-dozen that took on flesh for you during 
your new period of growth in the seminary. 

It is true that a half-dozen verses from Scripture will give you 
the keys to all its treasures. Our Lord said as much to a doctor 
of the Old Law: “On these commandments depend the whole Law 
and the Prophets.” I suppose you might say the same of the twenty- 
seven books of the New Testament and choose any one of several 
passages to summarize them, “I have come that they may have 
life and have it more abundantly,” or, “My meat is to do the will 
of Him who sent Me.” 

But what doth it profit a man if he can summarize the wisdom 
of God in a dozen words and suffer all the other inspired texts of 
holy Scripture to remain unread, unhonored and unused between 
the unsoiled covers of his Bible? Keys are valuable and such keys 
are priceless; but their value lies in the treasures behind the doors 
they unlock. 

The Salvation Army technique of gaining converts has its points. 
St. Benedict realized that long before General Booth, and St. James 
before either of them: “Confess your sins then to one another and 
pray for one another, that you may be restored.” We all find that 
a witness, at the point of our conversion, bolsters our desire for 
self-reform. In that hope may I confess that I am still making and 
breaking resolutions to read daily something from the pages of holy 
Scripture, something besides my Breviary. I console myself with 
the thought that at least I still have the desire. May God in His 
goodness leave that with me till I've done something practical 
about it. 

That desire is the result of several actual graces. Some of them 
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I can recall readily enough. There was, for instance, the remark of 
one of our beloved priests who said one day shortly after my ordi- 
nation, “Meditation? Well, now, son, I suppose there are as many 
methods of meditation as there are priests. With me it is this way. 
I pick up the Bible and read until I come to some juicy bit; and 
then I suck on that until it’s dry.” 

Two others go back to seminary days. I was shamed one day 
to hear one of our Scripture professors remark that he had read 
recently of a communist who had read twenty-seven lives of Lenin. 
I was then reading only my first life of Christ, and it was written 
by neither Matthew, Mark, Luke nor John. 

The same wise and good professor assigned us to a study of 
Christ under any aspect of our own choosing. I went in search of 
Christ the Teacher. I found Him, and I found also, for me, a new 
technique of reading holy Scripture — read it in search of something 
specific. My appetite was really whetted that time. 

But perhaps the greatest of all the actual graces came as I was 
trying to reach a decision about the subdiaconate. Could I go on? 
The answer came from St. Paul, couched in his glorious boast, 
“I can do all things in Him who strengtheneth me.” That, I believe, 
is one of the richest blessings holy Scripture offers us — it yields the 
answer to so many perplexing, personal problems. 

You will notice this, too, as you read your Bible, that you really 
can produce treasures, new and old, from your reading. And that's 
not difficult to understand. The old becomes new in the light of 
new experiences. The words may be the same every time we read 
them, but we certainly are not. A year, sometimes a month, and 
surely several years, bring new problems, our own and our people's, 
but especially new experiences; and in the light of these experi- 
ences and problems you read the old words with new under- 
standing. 

I remember, too, a priest-friend and counsellor once remarking 
about our visits to the Blessed Sacrament: “Often, we sit and take 
nothing, like the apostles who fished all night. But like them we 
must go back at the invitation of the Master and let down our net 
in faith.” It is the same way with reading the Bible, except that 
you don't often put down your net without bringing up something. 
But even when the fishing isn’t so promising, faith will be re- 
warded. As one of our fishermen expressed it, “There's fish in the 
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sea the other fellow didn’t get.” Yes, and there are fish placed in 
holy Scripture for each and all of us, just waiting to be caught. 
I’m afraid my letter is getting a little long, but may I say just 
one word about the Bible and the liturgy. Thomas 4 Kempis said 
it all very beautifully long ago: 
“Without these two I could not well live — 
the Word of God is the light of my soul, 
and the Sacrament is the bread of life.” 


They go together, and if you would like to prove that to your 
own satisfaction, in just one very small field of contact, try this 
simple experiment. Take the introit verse of your daily Mass and 
read it in its context. Read the whole psalm from which it was 
drawn. It will be another instance of tasting and seeing that the 
Lord is sweet. 

Pray for us, Jim, that we may resolve more and read more. And 
as you yourself learn to love the best of all books in your seminary 
days, by the twin approaches of scientific study and prayerful 
perusal for the solution of personal problems, may you also become 
familiar, not with a few key verses only but with the treasures your 
keys will so fondly unlock. 

Arisaig, N. S. Peter A. NEARING 


LAY RELIGIOUS: A MINIMUM PROGRAM 


UR Holy Father stated in Mediator Dei that “the most pressing 
O duty of Christians is to live the liturgical life, and increase an 
cherish its supernatural spirit” (n. 197). We religious are capable by 
inclination and education of living the liturgical life in its entirety. If 
we do not, how can we spur on this most important apostolate among 
the laity? 

I have no facts or figures to work from, merely the information 
and impressions gleaned from associating with thousands of religious, 
men and women. From these contacts comes a fairly dark picture. 
I would like to look at the present state of affairs, paint a better pic- 
ture easy to achieve, and make a few specific suggestions for achiev- 
ing it. 

The dialog Mass (Missa recitata) seems to be rare in religious 
houses. This is significant, for the dialog Mass is almost the bare 
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minimum for active participation. It is so easily achieved, because 
religious are familiar with the Latin anyway, or can easily learn the 
few prayers involved. The problems of a parish are not present, since 
religious are used to praying in unison, and they are a constant group. 
The full dialog Mass, with Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Agnus Dei ( which 
can be omitted from group recitation) takes only a few minutes 
longer than the simple low Mass. 

The community sung Mass fares better; it is quite customary in 
religious houses to sing high Mass on stated days and feasts. Yet, 
though it may be hard to believe, it still re ep and not rarely, that 
two or three religious make up the choir while the rest remain silent. 
Perhaps this may result in a little more beauty, but it would seem 
to be at the price of many graces that would flow from full participa- 
tion by all. 

Thus, in the great central act of the liturgy, the Mass, we find most 
religious the “silent spectators” deplored by Pius XII. Obviously, the 
spirit of the liturgy can be possessed without external active partici- 
pation; yet, where it is possible, it is altogether fitting that the spirit 
and the externals go together, like soul and body. I do not think it is 
going too far to say that most people will never enter into the heart 
of the liturgy unless they participate actively. 

What is the situation in regard to that other great liturgical func- 
tion, the divine office? Some orders and communities, even in active 
work, recite the full office; some even sing it in common in addition 
to their work. Most congregations recite the Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin. Some, however, have no office, or recite it only on 
Sundays or certain other days. A few communities (but their number 
is growing) use the Short Breviary, the modern arrangement pub- 
lished by the Benedictines at Collegeville. Those who use the Little 
Office generally recite it privately, though a good number sing it in 
part or in whole. 

No matter how much we love our Lady, no matter how beautiful 
the Little Office is, most religious who are obliged to say it daily will 
admit that it is monotonous. Because of its unchanging character, it 
lends itself so easily to routine that making its recitation vital is a 
constant problem. It was never intended to be the sole daily office; 
in its early days it was used most often as an appendage to the divine 
office. 

When it is sung, attention is easier to fix. Most religious in their 
most honest moments will agree that private, silent recitation is a 
constant struggle with distraction. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


While the Little Office puts those who pray it in tune with the 
liturgical spirit of the hours of the day, it performs no such function 
for the seasons (except for a nominal nod by antiphons here and 
there). The immense and vital swing of the liturgical year is not 
conveyed. 

What is the state of the liturgy gan, | religious, then? In its mani- 
festation of active participation, we have seen it, as an over-all 
picture, to be largely neglected. We can trust that religious enter 
the spirit of the liturgy, that they join in Christ’s priestly prayer; if 
they did not, there would not be so much vigor in our orders and 
institutes. Perhaps a great revival and a new burst of apostolic effort 
awaits a further penetration into the liturgical life by religious. 

The minimum ideal, it seems to me, should lie in bringing about 
active participation in the Mass and adopting some form of change- 
able office. Ordinary daily Masses should be recitative Masses; Sun- 
day Masses and feast day Masses should be sung by the community. 

Recently, all Dutch lay religious not bound to the full office were 
given a shortened breviary in their native tongue. We should aspire 
to the same privilege. There can be no doubt that, other things being 
equal, such an office would deepen and enrich the spiritual life. It 
would certainly furnish excellent material for daily meditation. 

Any other returns to the liturgy and liturgical living will be all 
to the good. The Asperges, sung Vespers, occasional offertory pro- 
cessions, office chanted in common at least on certain days, adapting 
details of daily life (meals, for instance) to the liturgical cycle — all 
these are in themselves praiseworthy. First, however, we should try 
to achieve the minimum participation in Mass and office. 

These things are not added frills of no importance. The liturgy is 
the prayer of Christ, and in that prayer there is nothing unimportant. 
The Church has always used material things to convey spiritual 
truths, and has used ceremonial rites to dramatize and convey God's 
gifts and mysteries. It follows, therefore, that active participation is 
not a matter of indifference, but is to be desired as helping us enter 
into Christ’s prayer. 

Religious communities are conservative in such matters, with a 
great deal of inertia and devotion to customs. We will get active 
participation in the Mass and a more suitable office only if we ask. 
Father H. A. Reinhold in a recent article in WorsHir remarked that 
the United States does not get many of the favors and privileges 
accorded Europeans because it does not ask for them. If we desire 
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these things, then we must ask for them. The request must be directed 
to all levels: local superiors, provincials, and superior generals. 
Authorities may be holding back from action in these matters simply 
because they do not see any interest. 

Others must be educated to the ideal, and led to ask. How to do 
this, however, is sometimes a difficult question. Introducing the 
topic into conversation would probably help, though no doubt books 
and magazines are necessary to spread the word. 

When we see the riches that can be ours, we will want them. When 
we want them badly enough, we will ask for them. Surely, when 
enough of us ask, competent authority will grant so reasonable and 
noble a request. 

Boysville BroTHER FRANCiscus WILLETT, C.S.C. 

Clinton, Mich. 


IT CAN BE DONE‘ 


F OR the past several years we have been distributing the senior 
class rings to our high school students in the second semester of 
their junior year. We have made rather a solemn occasion of it. A 
class ring means much to the young student; so we try to “sacramen- 


talize” the event, injecting Christian significance to whatever degree 
is possible. One of the priest members of the faculty conducts the 
“ceremony” and gives the blessing. An outline of his talk with approx- 
imately the following content (emphasis may vary from year to year ) 
is passed out to all concerned. 


Or Crass Rincs AND SYMBOLS 

Rings have played a rather interesting role in the long history of 
mankind. From the rings found in the tombs of ancient Egyptian 
kings to the class emblems you are to receive today, rings tell a mean- 
ingful story. In the pagan days of Rome every flamen Dialis (a priest 
specially dedicated to the worship of Jupiter, chief of the gods) was 
privileged, along with the Roman senators, to wear a gold ring. 
Slaves were at first forbidden to wear rings, and other restrictions 
were often laid down for the wearing of rings by free men and 
soldiers. 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WorsHP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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Christians, too, wore rings in accordance with their station in life. 
Often these bore some religious emblem which was used in sealing 
letters. From about the time of St. Isidore of Seville (7th century), 
the ring became part of the bishop’s insignia and was solemnly con- 
ferred in the rite of consecration. It was commonly regarded as being 
symbolical not only of his betrothal to his diocese, but also of the 
discretion and devotion which should characterize his pastoral rule. 
For the same reasons abbots were later likewise granted the privilege 
of wearing rings. 

The rings with which we are perhaps most familiar, the engage- 
ment and the wedding ring, both date from pre-Christian times. 
Adorned in the course of centuries with Christian emblems, such 
rings became symbols of conjugal fidelity. In the marriage rite today 
a special blessing is reserved for this ring, and a special formula is 
used when the husband places it on his bride’s finger. . . . 

In view of this age-old symbolism of rings, what can we say about 
the class rings you are to receive this afternoon? Generally class 
rings are considered a sign of senior dignity, which also sometimes 
goes by the less dignified name of “senioritis.” You feel especially 
privileged to wear your class ring. You consider it a mark of distinc- 
tion. But what should it really mean to you? Is there any deeper 
meaning? Does it remind you also of your duties as a senior —or 
merely of your “rights” and “privileges”? Certainly, it should be much 
more than an empty, or even a one-sided, symbol. 

If we adopt and preserve the universal symbolism of rings, it will 
not be too far-fetched to say that your class ring should be a symbol 
of discretion and prudence, of your devotion to the other classes, and 
that at the same time it should be a sign of fidelity to the principles 
and ideals of a thoroughly Christian leadership. 

Let this ring, therefore, symbolize your loyalty and fidelity to the 
Christian ideals of your school. 

Let it be a symbol of the unselfish service which you will joyfully 
give your school and your fellow students. 

Let this ring, by its endlessness, be a symbol of your striving for 
eternal values and of the constancy with which you should act in 
all things. 

Let it be, finally, to each of you a symbol of an apostolate which 
is zealous and enthusiastic and thoroughly Christ-like, so that you 
may faithfully carry on your mission as students. 

And the red stone can and must be a constant reminder of the fire 
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of Christ-like charity which should motivate every activity of your 
student life. If you are thus generously dedicated to the service of 
your student world, you will not only be daily conscious of your mis- 
sion but will also effectively aid in “restoring all things in Christ.” 

The blessing of your class ring can make it a source of grace and 
of God’s protection. The measure of grace you will receive will how- 
ever depend on your disposition and intention and on the degree of 
your active and intelligent collaboration. Through the blessing of 
the Church the ring becomes a personal link with God, a very real 
sign that God is with you, supporting and strengthening you in all 
the ups and downs of your teen-age years. May it help you to be 
faithful in your daily duties as a student, as a senior, and as a Chris- 
tian. 

Y. Our help is in the name of the Lord. 

RY. Who made heaven and earth. 

Y. The Lord be with you. 

. And with your spirit. 

Let us Pray. O Lord, Creator and Preserver of the human race, Giver 
of spiritual favors, Bestower of eternal salvation, send forth Thy blessing 
upon these rings, so that whosoever shall wear these symbols of fidelity ma 
by the power of heavenly protection attain eternal salvation. Throug 


Christ our Lord. RY Amen. 

Let Us Pray. Lord, we beg Thee, let our doings be prompted by Thy 
inspiration and furthered by Thy help, so that every prayer and work of 
ours may begin from Thee, and through Thee be accomplished. Through 
Christ our Lord. RY Amen. 


AN EASTER SERMON’ 


a beloved in the Lord. Today we celebrate Easter, the 
greatest feast of Christendom. He who but on Friday was 
scourged like a common criminal, who was crowned with thorns and 
nailed to the cross, today stands before His disciples in the splendor 
of His glory and says to them: “Fear not. It is I. Peace be with you!” 
That is the kernel of the Easter glad tidings and of the mystery of our 
feast: Christ is not dead: He is risen: He lives! 

Christ lives. What does that mean? It means first of all, that He, the 
God-Man, through the divine forces that He possesses has conquered 
over suffering and death. The earthly forces of corruption have lost 

* Delivered on the occasion of a first Communion in 1950, and here printed 
for the first time. 
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their power. The fulness of life, the divine life has in Him made its 
appearance among men. 

esus lives. That means, in the second place, that the satanic forces 
which lurk behind earthly decay and death have likewise been 
stripped of their power. The evil serpent may still helplessly turn and 
twist under the feet of the Savior; but its head has been crushed. For 
this reason the Apostle exults: “Hell, where is your victory? Death, 
where is your sting?” 

Jesus lives. That means, in the third place, that we too live. From 
our death, too, the sting has been removed. Our death is not a pas- 
sage to nothingness, but to life. “Martha, your brother lives, even 
though he has died.” We do not live in order to die, but we die that 
we may live. 

How wonderfully we have experienced this whenever we have 
received that Bread of which the Lord says: “Whoso eats this bread 
shall not die, but shall live forever.” As often as we receive holy 
Communion we enter upon a flesh and blood fellowship with the 
divine Savior. That is our Easter: our one-ness, our com-union with 
Him who is life. 

My dear young N. You are celebrating such an Easter for the first 
time today. Today you will for the first time truly and really meet 
the divine Friend of children, who took the little ones into His arms 
and caressed and blessed them. He will bless you too, as often as you 
receive into yourself His divine-human Being under the simple ap- 
pearances of bread. Today you should resolve that you shall always 
be loyal to Him your whole life long. Hold fast to His hand. For you 
must know that our life is not so simple and smooth as it may appear 
from the outside. 

Your life is like a great thick forest through which you must walk. 
How lovely are the flowers that grow there, how beautiful are the 
evergreens and oaks that reach into the heavens. But in this forest 
there are also poisonous plants, and wicked animals and men; and 
you may lose your way. But if you always hold fast to Jesus, you will 
always be able to walk through the forest unharmed. 

Your life stretches out before you like a huge lake. How the waves 
glisten in the sun’s bright rays! But they can also boil up suddenly 
and be wildly driven this way and that by strong winds. Your little 
boat of life is in danger. But you will never overturn, you will never 
sink beneath the waves if you always hold fast, trustingly and loy- 
ingly, to the hand of Jesus. 
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Your life towers high like a steep giant mountain. How attractively 
the paths wind upward. And how glorious is the view from the top! 
But this mountain has also steep ravines and dangerous cliffs. You 
can stumble and be dashed to pieces below. But if you cling to Jesus, 
you will never fall into the depths. For Jesus lives — He lives in you, 
and with you. 

We will today therefore all together cry out to Jesus: “Lord, Jesus, 
remain with us, for evening is drawing near. Jesus for Thee I live, 
Jesus for Thee I die, Jesus I am Thine in life and in death! Amen.” 

Tuebingen, Germany Kart ADAM 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — Fr. Evcene Boytan, O.C.S.O., of St. Jo- 
seph’s Abbey, Roscrea, Ireland, is the author of This Tremen- 
dous Lover, Spiritual Life of the Priest, and other well-known vol- 
umes of spiritual significance.— Maurice Lavanoux, founder and 
editor of Liturgical Arts, in 1950 received the Benemerenti medal 
from the Holy See in recognition of his work “for the advancement 
of the arts of the Church.” — Dr. Kart Apa, professor emeritus of 
dogmatic theology at Tuebingen, is one of the foremost theologians 
of our generation. English translations of his books include One and 
Holy, Christ Our Brother, The Spirit of Catholicism, etc. 
+ 


A limited number of copies of the official Vatican text of the Easter 
Vigil, altar missal size, are still available from the Liturgical Press. 
There is a likelihood, however, that the supply throughout the coun- 
try may run short, as happened last year. Anticipating this eventual- 
ity, we have compiled four pages of text, music and rubrics (contain- 
ing all the variants of the new rite), which can be inserted into the 
regular missal. They are included in the advertising section of this 
issue. Priest subscribers are urged to call attention of neighboring 
priests to this service, lest lack of altar text will prevent a wide cele- 
bration of the Vigil. 

ad 

A workshop on “Spirituality for the Laity” will be held at Notre 
Dame University from the evening of June 22 to the morning of June 
25. All priests interested in the problem are invited to attend. Organ- 
izers of the meeting are also inviting a large number of lay leaders 
to help in the talks and discussions. One of the purposes of the 
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gathering is to clarify ideas about the respective roles of the liturgy 
and social action. A solemn high Mass with homily will begin each 
day’s deliberations. 

» 

The Notre Dame summer school of liturgy, June 19 to August 4, 
will again have a strong faculty. Fr. Mathis has secured the services 
of three professors from Europe. Fr. Boniface Luykx, O.Praem., from 
Belgium, who was on the staff three years ago, will lecture this year 
on the divine office; Fr. John B. O’Connell of England, author of 
The Celebration of Mass, on liturgical Latin and literature and on 
church building and decoration; and Dr. Eugenio Zolli, former 
chief Rabbi of Rome, on the influence of the Old Testament and 
rabbinic literature on the primitive Christian liturgy. Dom Ermin 
Vitry and his assistants will offer six courses in liturgical music. Other 
lecturers, on a variety of subjects both on the under-graduate and 
graduate levels, include Frs. Schidel and Lauck of the Notre Dame 
community and several others of the University faculty. As usual, 
active participation in liturgical worship, both Mass and office, will 
be as important in the program as the classroom lectures. Inquiries 
should be directed to Rev. Michael Mathis, C.S.C., St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital, South Bend, Ind. 

+ 

Last year Fr. Mathis experimented with a week’s workshop for 
priests and seminarians, as a service to those unable to attend the 
entire summer school. The response that it met with convinced him 
and the authorities of the University that a real need was being 
served. Accordingly, the second such workshop will take place from 
the evening of July 27 to noon of July 31. It will present an opportun- 
ity not only of serious study under the direction of the summer school 
lecturers, but also of discussion of pastoral liturgical aims and prob- 
lems on a professional plane not always possible in the national 
Liturgical Weeks. Pi 

The 1953 national Week, scheduled for Grand Rapids, Mich., 
August 17-21, will have the double attraction of a good program (on 
Pope Pius X) and the presence of Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J., the Eng- 
lish Jesuit whose Of Sacraments and Sacrifice has been receiving 
enthusiastic reviews. Fr. Howell will come to the U.S. under the 
auspices of the Gregorian Institute, in some of whose multiple sum- 
mer schools he will lecture. 
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Another associate editor of Worse from England, Donald Att- 
water, is already in the U.S. The Alma Savage Lecture Service (108 
East 37th St., New York 16) can be contacted for speaking engage- 
ments. Our next issue will have an article by him on the rite of corona- 
tion, its Catholic roots and meaning. Mr. Attwater is of course best 
known for his writings on the Eastern Churches; but, as might be 
expected from a close associate of the late Eric Gill and Vincent 
McNabb, O.P., he also has some stimulating things to say about the 
Christian spirit in modern civilization. 

¢ 

St. John’s Abbey will be host to the Gregorian Institute’s principal 
summer session in liturgical music July 1-29. The seven-man faculty 
includes Fr. Howell, who will give a daily talk on the liturgy. The 
program is arranged to encourage participation in the monastic 
chanted services. 


¢ 
Several inquiries have reached us from pastors who wish to admin- 
ister baptism to adult converts during the new Easter Vigil, but are 
disturbed because the text makes no provision for the sacrament. 
The omission of any explicit rubric in the 1951 edition was rectified 
in the edition of 1952. Baptism should take place, as formerly, imme- 
diately after the pouring of the holy oils into the baptismal water. 


According to directions in the Roman Ritual, the preparatory cere- 
monies may be performed previously at a convenient time, and only 
the baptismal rite itself need then be performed during the Vigil 
service: i.e., if the rite of infant baptism is used, Ritual Tit. II, Cap. 
II, n. 17-26; if the rite of adult baptism, Cap. IV, i. 38-50. If a second 
priest is at hand, the preparatory ceremonies could well be taken 
care of in the sacristy, during the reading of the lessons. 
e 

One of the most heartily welcomed features of the Easter Vigil 
revision is the fact that the Sacred Congregation of Rites invited sug- 
gestions, and decreed a trial period of three years to allow of still 
further improvements. It is gratifying to learn that WorsuP, too, had 
a small part in the present rite. Fr. Ellard, having studied the inter- 
national published reports, gives us credit for two recommendations 
accepted in the revised Vigil: that the people keep their candles 
lighted during the singing of the Exsultet, and that the sprinkling 
with Easter water take place after the renewal of baptismal vows, 
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as a sacramental expression of the latter (cf. The Easter Vigil, Na- 
tional Liturgical Week 1952, p. 14). Another of our recommenda- 
tions, voiced by many others likewise, was a plea for the use of the 
mother tongue in the reading of the four lessons. The new rubric, 
directing that priest and people sit and listen to the reading, would 
logically seem to demand that the people understand what they hear. 
We venture, once again, to express our hope that the final revision 
of the rite will allow vernacular lessons, as it now allows vernacular 
renewal of baptismal promises. We believe that a strong case could 
also be made for a vernacular Exsultet; but intelligible readings 
would seem more urgent. 
ad 
Instances of permission granted for use of the evening Mass privi- 
lege are multiplying in this country, but as yet no general pattern 
has evolved. In England, the privilege is being introduced through 
a concerted action of the hierarchy for the occasion of the Queen’s 
coronation. In response to her request for the prayers of her subjects, 
a triduum of spiritual exercises has been ordered, to close with eve- 
ning Mass in every parish church of England and Wales on Monday, 
June 1, the eve of the coronation. 
+ 
England has no National Liturgical Conference to organize annual 
Weeks. The nearest equivalent is the Society of St. Gregory, which 
in recent years has been placing chief emphasis on the broader 
framework of the liturgical movement rather than on church music 
alone, as formerly. Symptomatic is the change of title of its quarterly 
publication, from Music and Liturgy to Liturgy. This year the Society 
is convening a Priests’ Conference at Oxford during Easter week, to 
discuss “The Priest and the Parish.” Bishop Grimshaw of Plymouth, 
said to be the most active episcopal promoter of the liturgical aposto- 
late in England, will be the main speaker. 
+ 
“As a result of the ecumenical conferences of Cambridge (1948) 
and of Lund (1952), the various Protestant bodies have decided to 
create a liturgical committee which will investigate the most fitting 
means of renewing the liturgy in the churches, in close collaboration 
with the ecumenical movement. The committee will also concern 
itself with scientific research in the field of liturgy” ( Paroisse et Litur- 
gie, 1953, 2, p. 150). 
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Good, Bad, and Different: —-“In Nassau (Bahamas) if the priest 
says his prayers at all audibly he will undoubtedly have a dialogue 
Mass by the time he gets to the Confiteor, no matter where he may be 
celebrating Mass” (A visitor’s report, printed in the Bahama Bene- 
dictine). 

— “The new ‘relative norm’ of fasting during Lent is fine. My chief 
worry is, how to eat enough at dinner to equal the other two meals” 
(Anon. ). 

— In seminary class: “What is the diaspora?” “I’m not clear about 
the details, but I know it has something to do with the organ.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE STORY OF A BOOK 


To the Editor: — After a four months’ trip around the country, visiting our 
houses, farms and groups, it was good to come back and take up duties at 
home, not the least of which is mail. . . . I must tell you the story of a 
book which will interest you. You know that a number amongst us take 
great joy in the Short Breviary and some of us say it all privately and others 
say part of it together, Matins, Lauds, and Vespers, and the rest privately. 
Necessarily, those of us who travel say it privately. 

During my trip I visited one family, the Manions, who live in an old 
farmhouse near Mt. Angel, Oregon. Mrs. Manion, a radiant young wife, 
came to my meeting in Portland at the Blanchet House of Hospitality, and 
she was introduced to me as the mother of ten children, nine her own, and 
one adopted. She and her husband had seen a story about the little boy, 
half Chinese and half Italian, and the difficulty of finding a home for him, 
and having another boy the same age, they decided to take him in too. I 
was speaking at Mt. Angel the next day and Mrs. Manion invited me to 
spend the night with her and her family. Of course I accepted. Where there 
are ten children there is always room for a guest. 

The Manions had long been readers of the Catholic Worker and were 
bitten with the land bug as so many of our readers are. Where is there room 
for such a raft of children in the city? Manion himself had three cigar stores 
in Portland, but it was a life of temptation, he told me, with all kinds of 
men hanging around the shop, and too many chances showing up to turn 
an easy buck. So he sold out and went to live near a Benedictine monastery. 
“My wife and I are religious people, and we want a good life.” 

There was an empty farmhouse up on the Milk Ranch belonging to the 
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monastery, and the Manions were given the use of that. After a, year the 
farmhouse burnt down and the family of twelve were homeless. A neighbor 
gave the use of another farmhouse and furnishings and labor were supplied 
by the monastery to get the place in shape. Everything “came in,” as the 
saying is, even electric washing machines and ice boxes, and books! 

Amongst the books was a copy of the Short Breviary, with my name in it, 
which had been given to me many years ago, and which I in turn had 
given to Jon Thornton, one of the men in charge of the Baltimore House of 
Hospitality, and which had been given in turn to Marion Stephenson and 
had his name in it. All these transfers were listed in the book, much to Mrs. 
Manion’s delight. 

Where is Marion Stephenson, I am wondering? If I remember rightly, he 
was the cow puncher from Montana, who was also an expert at machinery, 
who made a retreat with us at Maryfarm, Easton, and kept our station 
wagon in order. Probably he was making a retreat at Mt. Angel at one 
time or another and left his book there. Or perhaps he is a Brother there 
now. Anyway his book keeps him in our prayers. Oftentimes some fellow 
worker disappears from view to show up among the Trappists or Benedic- 
tines throughout the land. Not unlikely his acquaintance with the Short 
Breviary gave him a first taste for the fuller ‘ote of God.” 

I want to tell you, Father, what a joy the book has been to us all, and 
how many I found using it during my recent travels. Not only cow punchers. 
A beautiful picture in my mind is a young married couple that I walked in 
on once, to find them saying the office together, he on Ris knees beside his 
wife, and she suckling her newborn baby in her arms, as she sat in a chair 
by the window. 

There are convents of nuns using the Short Breviary and praying with 
understanding, and Brothers in monasteries. I spent a few days at St. Leo’s 
in Florida, and they were using it there. “Got to go in and say Three, Six 
and Nine,” one old Brother said as he left the orange grove where he was 
working. 

As fe me, I'll be happy indeed when you bring out the Short Breviary 
in a pocket size edition, with thin paper, so one can slip it in one’s bag, or 
pocket. What a gift that will make! 

New York Dorotuy Day 


“SISTERS IN THE PARISH” 


To the Editor: —I recall an incident in my own experience that seems to 
bear out the author’s contention in the interesting article “Sisters in the 
Parish” in your January issue. Two years ago, the pte that I was teaching 
asked me: “How come you are always telling us to go to holy Communion, 
and you never go yourself?” The question startled me. However, the chil- 
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dren were satisfied when I explained that the sisters receive holy Com- 
munion at an early hour in their convent chapel. But what if they hadn't 
asked? 

Memories of my own childhood point to yet another influence. Our pas- 
tor insisted on the children remaining after Mass to make a proper thanks- 
giving. As one of the group, I received his teaching of word, but his ex- 
ample has remained a determining influence of my life. Each day after 
saying holy Mass he came out into the body of the church and knelt in 
the front pew while making his lengthy thanksgiving. Since then, I've at- 
tended Masses in large city churches where Mass follows swiftly upon 
Mass, and where good, holy priests slip quietly into the seclusion of the 
sacristy to make their thanksgiving. . . . Some years after I had become 
a sister, I had an opportunity to assist at Mass in the church of my child- 
hood. The Mass was said by the same pastor, and, to my satisfaction, I 
saw him (well past eighty) kneel erect in the front pew making his thanks- 

ving. 
ns Sol wonder: can it be that priests as well as sisters are hiding their light 
“under a bushel” to the detriment of God’s work in souls? 

Conn. SISTER BEATRICE 


“THE APOSTOLIC ITCH” 


To the Editor: —I would like to register a com laint. Undoubtedly much 
of what was said in the article on “The Apostolic Itch” in your February 
issue needed to be said, but this approach, this presentation, is on far too 
low a level for Worsuir’s pages. One felt that the author, for the first half 
of the article, had his charity valve turned off. It should at least have been 
apparent to the publishers that no one is entitled to write such an article 
who knows nothing of those who have the “itch,” who cannot see that many 
of these people bear crosses that only their intense love of God allows them 
to carry. He doesn’t see this itch as an outward demonstration of a tre- 
mendous Christian anxiety; or even as a consolationless school in which 
God has enrolled him. I have known such people to whom this was a vital 
step in spiritual growth. These people mia be prayed for, not mocked. 
The author—and editor—have reason to regret the publication of this 
article. 
Dumont, N. J. WitiuaM R. HarrintTon 


To the Editor: — Three cheers for Vincent Giese’s article! I think the piece 
will do a great deal of good, not only because of its timely and, for the 
most part, deserved criticisms, but pH because it makes some very im- 
portant distinctions about the real meaning of the lay apostolate. Un- 
doubtedly there are some who wander aimlessly, not because they are 
unwilling to commit themselves to a definite pursuit, but because they are 
torn by the seeming contradiction of conflicting ideals (such as working 
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in a recognized profession for a living wage or living on Skid Row and shar- 
ing destitution). There are others who are vitally concerned about the 
rampant secularism in the world and whose tendency to label all things 
liturgical arises from a very real and intense desire to baptize the world, 
to make real the Incarnation. We cannot ride roughshod over these either. 
If the Church has an official blessing for beer and ale, why not incarnate 
the instruments of our daily toil with phrases from the liturgy? But, on 
the other hand, to label a thing Christian does not make it Christian. To 
call a housing project “St. Peter’s Villa” does not make it Christian, neither 
do such tags as “St. Henry’s Liquor Shop” or “St. Helen’s Beautee Shoppee” 
make for an apostolate. (I assure you, such labeling has actually taken 
lace. ) 
. I hope Mr. Giese hasn’t injured those genuine people who wander be- 
cause they truly cannot resolve the problems that are tearing them apart. 
But I also hope his article will be the apostolic shot in the arm needed to 
jolt some of the phonies into doing a little bit of the painsaking work that 
is the true lay apostolate. 
Chicago, Ill. ApoLPH SCHALK 


To the Editor: — While reading with painful appreciation the description of 
“apostles anonymous” so faithfully depicted by Vincent Giese I was re- 
minded of a mild protest made some years ago by the Abbé Michonneau. 
He was obviously aware that the publication of his Paroisse, Communauté 
Missionaire would act on the a.a.’s like a magnet on iron filings. So each 
copy of the book had a small insert on colored paper. The insert told the 
story of a farm manager who through his skill had organized a model farm. 
From far and near people came to see it. But unfortunately after two years 
it went into bankruptcy. “Alas,” said the poor manager, “because of all 
the visitors I had no time to look after the farm.” 
London, England Rev. Jon Frrzrmons 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE EASTER VIGIL. (The National Liturgical Week, 1952.) The Liturgical 

Conference, Inc., Elsberry, Mo. 1953. Pp. 165. Paper, $2.00. 

In spite of the leveling that comes with the printed page the reader 
of the Proceedings senses undercurrents of new intensities: the feeling 
that one is experiencing the vigor of the liturgical movement's first enthusi- 
asm, the joy and hope of commencement in the academic sense of being 
both an a | and a beginning, the holy satisfaction of accomplishment that 
is not complacent but inspires the determination to finish what is hardly 
begun, the happy conviction that what is honored is “the liturgical event 
of the century” (p. 10). It is very easy to sprinkle superlatives, but it is 
done here with a certain bold premeditated abandon. But if this Week is 
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distinguished above the others, and it seems that it is, it is distinguished 
not for what it did, nor even for what it said, but for what it paid tribute to: 
the restored Easter Vigil. 

It is difficult to say whether joy for the present or hope for the future 
is best descriptive of the papers and the discussion, but there is a pleasant 
prophetic, and, dare we hope, inexorable connection between the two. 
Now that the balance has been restored at the center of the Church’s 
cycle, can we not hope that, by a logical and liturgical necessity, reform 
at other points of the Church’s year must follow? There were rumors of 
the reform of the Holy Thursday and Good Friday liturgies, which if they 
do not give substances to our hope, at least save it from the flightiness of 
wishful thinking. 

The Week had special praise for the way the restoration had found the 
via media between the lament of Pius X that “an interval of years must 
elapse” before the liturgy’s le eg disfigurement” is removed and Pius 
XI s warning of excessive archaism. Indications that the liturgical move- 
ment was enjoying a new beginning, a second of many springs, were 
legion. Notable among them were the step forward in the direction of 
active participation (it is a rubrical law that the people see, hear, act, 
respond, and sing); the extension of the use of the vernacular to the 
renewal of baptismal vows; and the precedent set by having the universal 
Church experiment before a rite solidifies into official cult. Papers of 
special note were Fr. Ellard’s masterful job of situating the restoration 
historically, Fr. Smith’s “Musical Factors Involved,” Fr. Mullahy’s “The 
Restored Easter Vigil, Records and Comments,” and Fr. Wilmes’ “Active 


— in the New Rites and the Old.” 


Much in evidence in the Proceedings is that rarest of all rare virtues, 
gratitude. The participants were grateful to the Pope for so generous a 
gift; they were grateful for having such an enlightened pope as Pius XII 
who indeed “does all things well.” 

St. John’s Abbey Kit1an McDonneE tt, O.5S.B. 


SPEAKING OF LITURGICAL ARCHITECTURE. By Rev. H. A. Reinhold. 

Liturgical Programs, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 1952. 

. 82. Paper, $1.00. 

This is the first publication of the liturgical summer schools of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. The author is to be commended for attacking a 
problem at its roots — he proposes a basic re-thinking of the fundamental 
idea and purpose of a Catholic church building in terms of the liturgy. 
Baptism and holy Eucharist become the foci of planning, other sacraments 
and sacramentals are grouped around them, and extra-liturgical elements 
are given a subsidiary place. The clutter of fuzzy thinking that has accu- 
mulated like barnacles on the problems of church building is swept away. 
Sentimental false “traditions” are put aside. 
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Perhaps one may say that the specifically architectural problem of 
church building ro nwa of the Songpation of three things: the desi- 
derata set down by theology, the practical demands of building, and the 
architectural expression of both. If this is true, then H.A.R. has done a bril- 
liant pioneering job of —— main lines of the theological desiderata 
(and that is by far the one thing ecclesiastical architects and artists most 
need today). There is a freshness and vigor here that is inspiring and at 
the same time, in the best sense, traditional. One is reminded of the “new 
treasures and old” of the Gospels. But when he discusses some of the prac- 
tical demands of building and what the architectural expression of these 
demands and of the theological desiderata should be, one feels he is not 
at his best. Problems of aesthetic and technical consideration, questions of 
expense, and the like, are the architect’s problems, not the theologian’s. 

The pages on decorating the church are among the finest in the booklet, 
and certainly deserve reading and re-reading by every pastor and artist 
concerned with decorating a church. The paragraph on “dogmatic per- 
sonality,” in itself a very valuable contribution to problems of sacred art, 
is a good example of what the theologian can contribute to the artist. We 
need much more of this. 

The typography and format are not as simple and well designed as the 
subject would demand. Architects may find the drawings somewhat too 
restrictive. But the basic theology is in the text. And that is the main thing. 

St. John’s Abbey Cioup MErnserc, O.S.B. 


THE WISDOM OF FAITH. By Msgr. Charles Journet. Translated by Rev. R. 
F. Smith, S.J. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1952. Pp. xvi-225. 
Cloth, $4.25. 

In this volume the noted rector of the diocesan seminary at Fribourg in 
Switzerland gives us in the words of his sub-title “An Introduction to The- 
ology.” It is an “introduction” not in the ordinary sense of acquainting us 
with the study of theology, or of surveying the field for the uninitiated, but 
rather in the technical sense of a guide in the pursuit of revealed wisdom. 
It is a penetrating discussion of the principles and methods upon which 
St. Thomas Aquinas reared the structure of his theological system, a brilli- 
ant demonstration of their perennial validity, a re-evaluation of their impact 
on modern theological progress, and finally — and this is the author’s chief 
contribution — an application of these principles and methods to the con- 
struction of a true positive or historical theology. 

The outline of the work is simple, though unique and thoroughly Thom- 
istic. The author begins with a discussion of the wisdom of love, that is, 
mystical theology, which has the primacy here on earth, and compares it 
with the other “distinct and mutually irreducible wisdoms,” namely the 
wisdom of faith (theology proper) and the wisdom of reason (meta- 
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physics). The heart of the book is devoted to a consideration of, first, the 
“doctrinal,” and then, an “historical” approach to the single, unified body 
of theology. The treatise is concluded with chapters on “The Wisdom of 
Reason” and “The Vital Structure of Christian Knowledge.” 

Can the book be read with understanding and = y the ordinarily 
educated layman? Frankly, it will be difficult for him, but extremely re- 
warding. There is, as the author points out, a difficulty even for theologians: 
“the individual theologian — not theology itself — will always be troubled 
by the question whether, when he is in the presence of a revealed truth, 
he has any other right than that of permitting himself to be inflamed with 
love for that truth. Yet there can be no doubt that another right exists. 
When St. Ignatius Loyola was immersed in the light of divine consolations, 
he was still able to comprehend that if he wished to give efficacious assist- 
ance to souls, he would have to study. commas = e applied himself to 
the pursuit of learning, but found that he was forced to defend himself 
against his God, who lay siege to him, never ceasing to speak to his heart 
and to ravish his soul. And this strangle battle lasted for some twelve years.” 

More to the point is the following observation: “From what has been said 
it must not be inferred that the study of theology is reserved to clerics 
alone. On the contrary, it is our belief that at the present moment of the 
disintegration of the old ‘sacral’ Christianity and of the preparation for a 


new ‘lay’ Christianity, it is more than ever necessary that the Church 
should see to it that a good number of her laymen should not only possess 
a solid initiation in theology but should have a theological sense that is 
at once sure, vivifying, lucid, and P ecru, It may well be that the 


Church has need of such laymen today as she did in the time of St. Justin 
or of St. Thomas More. . . . It remains true, however, that clerics are the 
specialists in the spiritual tasks of the Church. . . . Laymen in their turn 
are the specialists in the temporal tasks of Christianity. . . . and will at 
times anticipate the theologians, but only in their own proper sphere of 
activity.” In defense of this last statement, Msgr. Journet observes in a 
footnote: eons. « as it may seem, laymen were the first and almost the 
only ones, according to the statement of Pius XI in September, 1938, to 
protest against anti-Semitism. They did this not only in the name of the 
natural law but also in the name of the supernatural vocation of the people 
of Israel.” 

Marian College, R. P. Brerserc, C.PP.S. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. 

CHRIST IN HIS CHURCH. By Sister Jane Marie, O.P. The Bruce Publishing 

Co., Milwaukee. 1952. Pp. xvi-656. Cloth, $4.50. 

Sister Jane Marie has pioneered again. The Christ Life Series religion 
texts, which she wrote with Father Virgil Michel, O.S.B. in the ’80’s, were 
not only a pioneer liturgical synthesis, but also a model for succeeding ef- 
forts in the same field. This textbook history of the Church likewise has 
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ualities which cannot but endure and inspire future historians to write of 
the Church according to its true nature as the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Christ in His Church is written with the fundamental truth dominant that 
the Church is Christ and the history of the Church is the history of Christ 
continuing His life among men to the end of time. Here Christ and His 
members are discussed as they lived in time and space, and a fascinatin 
study for high school students results. The book is conveniently divid 
into seven major units corresponding to the main trends of Church his- 
tory, and then broken down under each heading into four sub-units which 
detail particular aspects of the main units. The vocabulary and style are 
adapted to the secondary level, but never at the expense of clarity or unity. 
The Church as a living and growing organism is always in view, and for- 
tunately, in a full world view. A student will develop a catholic conscious- 
ness better through this book than from many of the hazy “one world” 
surveys that are currently so popular in social science in secondary edu- 
cation. 

The author has wisely consulted three e for different periods of 
Church history: the Reverends Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., for the early 
period; George B. Flahiff, C.S.B., for the Middle Ages; and John Tracy 
Ellis, for the modern period. In this way a thorough and critical treatment 
results throughout the book. It is particularly gratifying to find the modern 
period so carefully and equally presented. A special character of this pre- 
sentation is the rightful and important space given to the history of the 
Church in the United States. The American Catholic high school student 


will be able to obtain a basic understanding of the Church in his own 
country, a unit which has been neglected far too often in other textbooks. 
Issue — be taken with the treatment of the Photius question by the 


author, and the reader may desire a more exhaustive treatment of this deli- 
cate issue. Likewise, others could wish that more of the recent Una Sanc- 
ta literature of such scholars as Adam, Lortz, Boyer, S.J., and Congar, 
O.P., had been incorporated in her unit on the Protestant Revolt. Again, 
it is surprising to find that Monsignor John A. Ryan is not mentioned in the 
discussion of present-day Catholic Social Action, or that a comparison be- 
tween his efforts and those of Father Charles A. Coughlin is not pointed 
up at least. Such criticisms are not a serious detraction, however, from 
the consistent and full first-hand evidence which Sister Jane Marie has 
generally employed. Nor does she ever forget the situation in which Church 
events have happened, and Church history in this book is never written 
in a vacuum. As a minimum, this work can be recommended as a worthy 
reference for a history course on the college level. 

The illustrations are excellent and in good taste; the index is satisfactory. 
The Bruce Company has produced a readable, handy and attractive book. 
This is an inviting and commendable work. 

St. John’s Abbey Corman J. Barry, O.S.B. 
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TEACHING THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES By Rt. Rev. William H. Russell. 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1952. Pp. 200, Cloth, $2.75. 
Monsignor Russell is an old hand at taking issue with abstract, “definition- 

happy” teachers who rejoice in divisions and subdivisions rather than in 

the Lord. 

With Abbot Vonier, the author stresses the practical value of the teacher 
becoming extensively Incarnation-minded. He gives an apt and very gener- 
ous selection of instances of Christ teaching or practicing specific virtues: 
faith, socialness, self-control, justice, peacemaking, indignation, courage, 
repentance, childlikeness, reverence, loyalty, etc. Thirty-five in all. 

For the religion teacher with a sketchy knowledge of the Bible (the 
author thinks there are many such) this book is indeed a practical help 
to seeing facets of Christ’s personality that are overlooked but valuable to 
know for presentation to the student. He reminds teachers that Christ did 
say, “I am the Way.” 

Every teacher of ee realizes his tendency to become a specialist. 
His convictions inevitably show up in classroom content and emphasis. The 
responsible religion teacher does, however, periodically ask himself whether 
his emphasis and procedure are working towards the desired end — giving 
his students an appreciation of their dignity and their responsibility. He 
asks whether he is effectively stimulating to virtue that breaks forth not 
into admiration of the teacher’s classroom cleverness but into the virtuous 
behavior of the student. 

Being somewhat of a “specialist” himself, the reviewer was glad to see 
that Msgr. Russell's book does not —— to note the value of teaching 
students to think in terms of their privilege of being in and acting in Christ 
and not only like Christ. Awareness of being in Christ does away with the 
danger of seeing Christ too exclusively as the heroic, far-away-in-history- 
Christ. Students also need intensive Incarnation mindedness that establishes 
Christ for them as the Emmanuel of the Mystical Body. The privilege and 
the duty of acting in Christ is no less revealed truth than the Christ of Gali- 
lee. The very fact that Christ’s farewell sermon on the Vine and branches 
and His prayer at the Last Supper pleaded for oneness of the Christian in 
Christ evidences a certain priority this had in Christ’s own mind. 

The book will also help the growing number of fathers and mothers who 
are wise enough to value the superiority of the concrete example over the 
abstract command in developing virtuous children. 

St. John’s Abbey LANCELOT Atscu, O.S.B. 


HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Dr. Paul Heinisch. Translated 
by Rev. William Heidt, O.S.B. The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 1952. 
Pp. xviii-492. Cloth, $6.50. 

Father Heidt of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., has again put 
students of the Bible in his debt. After giving us Heinisch’s Theology of 
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the Old Testament in English, he has now placed the same great scholar’s 
History of the Old Testament in the hands of English readers. In translating 
this work Fr. Heidt has given us the only extensive history of Old Testament 
times by a Catholic now available in English. The same is true of the 
Theology of the Old Testament. The two works together now enable the 
English reader interested in the study of the Old Testament to have at 
hand a summary of the best that Catholic scholarship offers. For those 
readers of WorsuiP who are not specialists in the Bible it should be men- 
tioned that Fr. Paul Heinisch is one of the outstanding Scripture scholars 
of Europe, now retired after long years of teaching in the famed univer- 
sity of Nijmegen and the university of Strasbourg. It was while teaching in 
Strasbourg that Heinisch first projected the History of the Old Testament, 
as long ago as 1911. Now Fr. Heidt has given English readers the mature 
fruition of more than a years of earnest study and research. The result 
is a comprehensive, synthetic exposition of the Providence of the “God 
who acts” in the history of mankind to the coming of His Son. 

Fr. Heidt has done a good and painstaking job of translating. A compari- 
son with the original as published by Peter Hanstein, Bonn, 1950, discloses 
many changes and adaptations in the text. These are for the most part a 

ain. However, at times the result is a choppy style and sometimes the text 
oses in the translation: e.g., to translate “wuchtigen Worten” as “pregnant 
words” does not do justice to the original. But all in all Fr. Heidt is to be 
congratulated for giving English readers the substance of Heinisch’s splen- 
did work. The task of the translator is at best thankless drudgery; Fr. Heidt 
has discharged his undertaking in highly efficient fashion even though 
Scripture scholars will want to read the work in German. 

Fr. Heidt’s handling of the apparatus of the book is another matter. This 
reviewer would have preferred by far Heinisch’s own method of a short 
bibliography at the head of each chapter, footnotes to the page and short 
references in the body of the text. The bibliography should have been 
adapted more to English readers as was done to some extent in chapter I. 
Wooley is still cited, not in the original English but in German. 

The Liturgical Press has done a fine job of printing and bookmaking. 
There are few printing mistakes. A curious error is found in ch. 42 and 
ch. 46. The original German lists a work by A. J. Maynard as The Bird of 
Judaisme. In the English, the proofreader caught the Bird but missed 
Judaisme. A unique feature of the book are the illustrations of O. T. types 
with explanations which should help the reader. This book should be in 
every library. It should also find its way into many classrooms as a textbook 
and into all religion classes as subsidiary reading. Fr. Heidt and the Litur- 
gical Press have done us a great service. 

St. Charles Seminary A.oys Dirksen, C.PP.S. 


Carthagena, Ohio 
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THE ANATHEMATA. Fragments of an attempted writing by David Jones. 
Faber & Faber Ltd. (24 Russell Square), London W.C.I. 1952. Cloth, 25s. 
The first year’s issue in 1927 of Orate Fratres carried on their wrappers 

a remarkable design of the Paschal Lamb and the Holy City. It bears the 

joint signatures of David J[ones] and Eric G[ill], but I seem to remember 

(for I was around at its making) that it was mostly the work of David 

Jones. Since those days Mr. Jones has become one of the most esteemed 

painters in England; but in 1937 he gained an even wider public when he 

published In Parenthesis, a book that not only at once leaped to the front 
rank of books inspired (if that be the word) by World-War I, but perhaps 
to the very first place in that rank. 

Now, fifteen years later, he has given us another book, The Anathemata. 
It defies classification altogether. The publishers define it with some skill as 
“a testimony, and also a kind of testament, an inventory of what the author 
has inherited, what he has acquired, and what he has to bequeath.” Mr. 
Jones, asked what it is about, replies that “it is about one’s own ‘thing,’ 
which res is unavoidably part and parcel of the Western Christian res, as 
inherited by a : om whose perceptions are totally conditioned and limited 
by and dependent upon his being indigenous to this island. In this it is nec- 
essarily insular; within which insularity there are the further conditionings 
contingent upon his being a Londoner, of Welsh and English parentage, 
of Protestant upbringing, of Catholic subscription.” 

It is therefore primarily a book of British appeal (and for once that 
horribly misused epithet “British” is in place); to many, perhaps most, 
American readers (even those whose British muthoi, “deposits” and origi 
are on every page involved) much of the allusion of which the book is 
compact, which is indeed its pith and marrow, will be gibberish, despite 
the relevant notes; for that matter, plenty of the Englishry will be lost in it 
(but the Welsh more at home). Moreover, like In Parenthesis, it is worked 
out in a literary form that will provoke the impatient to mutter “Joyce” 
and cast it aside; though, as with its predecessor, the writer could not have 
attained, or approximated to, his purpose in any other way. 

Why then = I notice this book in these pages, and by implication urge 
it so strongly on their readers? Mr. Jones writes: “In a sense the “spam 
that compose this book are about, or around and about, matters of all sorts 
which, by a kind of quasi-free association, are apt to stir in my mind at 
any time and as often as not ‘in the time of the Mass.’” The Anathemata is 
an illustration of extraordinary force of what the Roman liturgy can mean in 
the total mind and spirit of one who realizes by experience what it means 
in the history, religious and other, of himself and his people and the whole 
West Roman world. The book is a most remarkable essay in sacramentality, 
not simply yen TI of bread and wine and water and wood and fair linen, 
but around and below to the limits of consciousness. Every reader of Chris- 
topher Dawson on the theme of religion and culture must read it, if only 
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to refresh his vision of what Mr. Dawson is talking about. And to remind 
us too that those pre-Christian foreshadowings that some are prone to 
dismiss as “mere paganism” also have their part in our inheritance. We 
“have participated of both traditions — of the one by right of cultural and 
racial inheritance, of the other by ‘adoption and grace’ — Teste David cum 
Sibylla.” 

Saint Ives DonaLp ATTWATER 

Cornwall 


CHRIST THE IDEAL OF THE PRIEST. By Abbot Columba Marmion. 
Translated by Dom Matthew Dillon. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. Mo. 1952. 


. 352. Cloth, $4.50. 
e astonishing circulation figures of Abbot Marmion’s books are a 


matter of record. They derive their success from a vivid approach to the- 
ological questions, from the solid foundation of peacticilly every para- 
graph on holy Scripture, and, perhaps, from the immediacy of the spoken 
word, his books being but his conferences in print. They are learned 
without appearing so, and they can serve more than one useful purpose. 
This reviewer gratefully remembers the happy experience of his own 
seminary days, when Christ the Life of the Soul underwent successfully 
the test of being a textbook for ascetical theology. Christ the Ideal of the 
Priest, posthumous though it is, carries the genuine ring of Abbot Mar- 
mion at his best, thanks to the labors of Dom Raymond Thibaut of the 
Abbey of Maredsous who, upon the special request of the late Cardinal 
Suhard, ably edited Abbot Marmion’s notes for conferences to priests. 
The book will undoubtedly become a Vademecum for priests and semi- 
narians. 

The main part of the book treats of the sanctification of the priest and 
does so in the usual Marmion way, realistic and lofty at the same time. 
We meet again Abbot Marmion’s characteristic doctrine that God has 
given us the person of His Son as the principal object of faith, “This 
is the work of God that you believe in him whom he has sent” (John 
6:29). But this faith lived first of all in the Blessed Virgin Mary. The 
mother of God consequently plays an important part in the mage Ae 
the priest who acts officially in and for the person of her Son. She finds 
her Son in the priest, and to reject the priest would mean to reject her 
Son (pp. 291 ff.). As the Holy Trinity freely chose her as the mother 
of Christ, so the priest can and should imitate this divine selection by 
his own consecration to her. If Christ dwelled among us, He first dwelled 
in her; hence the priest’s devotion to Mary is a sure index of his devo- 
tion to Christ. 

By way of an appendix the volume offers a plan for retreat conferences 
on the Mass, and personal reflections of Abbot Marmion on his priestly 
life, arranged chronologically and according to the sequence of the chap- 
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ters of the book, in order to enable the reader to follow the development 
of Abbot Marmion’s own spiritual progress. 

Priests will welcome this book for systematic study or for occasional 
reading; in fact, it will help them to share Abbot Marmion’s own experi- 
ence (pp. 326 f.): how he more and more realized that the Father sees 
everything and everyone in His Son, and loves all in His Son, because 
the Son belongs entirely to Him; we are agreeable to God only in the 
measure He can see us in the Son. Abbot Marmion does not minimize 

‘ the obligation and burden of being an alter Christus; but this book, as 
all of Abbot Marmion’s, is constructive — and encouraging. 

St. John’s Abbey RoLanp F. BEHRENDT, O.S.B. 


THE CANA CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS. Vol. II (Chicago, 1951). The 
Cana Conference of Chicago (21 West Superior St.), Chicago 10. 1952. 
Pp. x-100. Paper, $2.00. 

With the mail that brought this volume, there arrived the type of letter 
that so often comes to the attention of priests — poorly or 
badly worded, but frantic with zeal of a sort. Our copy was dropped into 
the wastebasket sooner than usual, and we don’t remember the name of 
the representative of the group of laymen who signed, but the cause was 
clearly stated. 

The letter called for immediate action of the hierarchy and clergy 
against what were judged to be unwholesome elements in the Church to- 
day: “liberal” pibiieciions anti-McCarthy voices, labor priests, and the 
Cana movement. We had heard reaction before against most of these 
things, but it was the first time that Cana had been popped into the stew; 
so it was with particular interest that we looked over Vol. II of the 
Proceedings, a summary of the Dec., 1951, study week held in Chicago. 

Here is a manual that continues the inspiring work done in Vol. I, a 
one and reference for all who seek to reChristianize marriage and the 
amily. The current issue, besides presenting the notes and outlines of 
Cana’s clerical leaders, aims particularly at the participation of the laity 
in the movement. Accordingly, the papers of Bolen and Ann Carter, John 
and Eileen Farrell, and Doctor A. H. Clemens aptly supplement the fine 
precis of Fathers Delaney, Dowling, and Co. 

Here is a handbook for the priest who would draw his families closer 
to Christ and His Church. Here is an attractive and economical workbook 
for the husband and wife who would love each other better and raise 
their children in happiness and holiness. 

And if there were ee to fear in Cana, which Cardinal Stritch as- 
sures us in the foreword there is not, its opponents might well be quaking 
in their high-button shoes, for section four is devoted to the study of a 
workable scheme on how to further the movement. God grant it speed. 

Fargo, N. Dak. Rev. Wo. J. Durkin 
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The new book by the author of 
KINSHIPS 
and RECOLLECTION 


Rectitude 


By ANTONIN GILBERT 
SERTILLANGES, 0O.P. 


Among the seventy-six topics the 
distinguished French Dominican 
discusses in this new collection 
of spiritual meditations are In- 
tegrity, Humility, Charity, Pas- 
sions, Sin, the Eucharist, the 
Virgin Mother, and The Saints. 
Each section is brief but deep 
in spiritual significance, written 
with a sparkle and tang that 
make the book a joy and an 
inspiration. Translated by the 
Dominican Nuns of Corpus 


Christi Monastery. $2.95 


The Priest 
of Today 


His Ideals 
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By VERY REV. THOMAS O’DON. 
NELL, C.M. 


Again available in America, 
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In Vessel of Clay, his first book, Father Trese wrote on a day in his 
life as a parish priest; here he is writing on the priesthood in general, 
in the form of conferences originally given at a clerical retreat. 


His outstanding characteristic is his merciless honesty. He speaks 
for instance, of the courage necessary to preach on the dangers of 
avarice when one’s richest parishioner is sitting in the front pew; 
surely it takes no less courage for him to stand before his fellow 
priests, as he does again and again in these pages, and by way of 


illustration of some pitfall to be avoided, confess his own short- 
comings in the matter. 


Practicality is another of Father Trese’s hallmarks. He will speak 
of the necessity and beauty of mental prayer—but he will bring 
his reader up short with a recommendation as to heeding the alarm 
clock and throwing off the blankets (no matter how cold the morning), 
in order to get the necessary time for that prayer. He speaks glow- 
ingly of Confession as the sacrament of reconciliation and mercy— 
but he has something to say and practical advice to give to the 
priest to whom it is all too apt to become a routine matter. 
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New Titles for Spring 











| 
vaadenenian EDUCATORS AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
By Very Rev. Joseph McGlade, S.S.C. 


In his study of modern educators and their theories, Father McGlade 
has detected many inconsistencies and pernicious teachings. He shows 
that progressive education, as portrayed by its present devotees, is an 
empty philosophy with seemingly deliberate infidelity to principles 
of objectivity and the scientific method when Catholic education 
comes up for discussion. $3.00 


THE SPIRITUALITY OF ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA 
By Hugo Rahner, S.J. 


Translated by Francis J. Smith, S.J. This account of the historical 
development of St. Ignatius’ spirituality “teaches us more about his 
work than many large tomes. The result is a living and singularly 
attractive likeness of the founder of the Jesuits. Every stroke is based 
on the most reliable historical sources . . . and explains the real 
secret of the Society of Jesus, its power and its failures.”—Revue 
d’Ascetique et de Mystique $2.75 





TBREAK EARTH 


armelite Nun 


The author of World Without End, Each Hour Remains, and Our 
Eternal Vocation gives us another book along the same lines and 
again Sister Imelda graces the pages with her shrewd and wise advice 
on matters spiritual. The author presents the fact of God and His 
loving will and, relying on “the wisdom of King Solomon,” constructs 
a practical philosophy which will help each of us in his battle for a 
peace that is productive and a life that has meaning. This is a book 
of well-founded hope for an age that so sorely needs it. 00 


MICKEY THE ANGEL 
By William P. Gillooly 


If you are twelve or so, if you are twenty-four or more, this story is 
yours. It is the captivating tale of one of heaven’s most lovable angels, 
written in a style full of strength and freshness. With light, sweeping 
strokes the author fills in the background while the action of the 
story unfolds, startlingly vivid and real. You will see Mickey, the 
guardian angel, as he goes about his task of guiding a soul to eternity. 
You will feel his disappointment and frustration when things go 
wrong, and you will thrill and rejoice at the happy conclusion. 
Mickey the Angel will hold your interest from the opening paragraph 
to the final period. Hlustrated $2.50 
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SAINT 
ANDREW 
MISSAL 


Pope Pius XII in his encyclical MEDIATOR DEI says: 

“All the faithful should be aware that to participate in the: 
Eucharistic Sacrifice is their chief duty and supreme dignity” 
(n. 80). 

“They should not think it enough to participate in the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice with that general intention which befits mem- 
bers of Christ and children of the Church, but let them — 
further, in keeping with the spirit of the sacred Liturgy, be — 
most closely united with the High Priest and His earthly 
minister” (n. 104). 

“Therefore they are to be praised who with the idea of | 
getting the Christian people to take part more easily and 
more fruitfully in the Mass, strive to make them familiar with 
the Roman Missal, so that the faithful, united with the priest, 
may pray together in the very words and sentiments of the 
Church” (n. 105). 


(Write for descriptive folder of the newly revised one- and four-volume . 
Daily Missal and also of the large, annotated edition.) 








